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PLOUGHMAN Offers ot advantages to adver- 
. Its circulation is large and among the most 
e and intelligent portion of the community. 


ered as second-class mail matter. 


Agricultural. 


tiow Shall We Plow? 
\Ve have many times tried to impress it 
pon our readers that the object of plowing 
Was not merely to turn a certaia part of the 
soil upside duwn to expose a new surface to 
cultivation and to plant growth, but rather 
»pulverize the soil to such depth as we 


could properly enrich it, that, after planting, 


ine or feeding roots of the plants could 
isily penetrate it, and to leave it in such 
condition that the forees which Nature en- 
sts to help the farmer could act through- 


out that depth. 


lhe best known of those forces are air 
nd water, sunlight or heat and frost. That 
these may act thoroughly the soil must be 
eceptive of them, and that it cannot be un- 
ess it is perous. Pulverizing, disintegra- 
tion or separation of its particles is expected 
todo this, and the plowing and harrowing 
should be mechanical means to this end, but 
is much or more may depend upon other 
means of attaining the sameend. Plowing 
tat such a time as will mix with it « certain 
amount of vegetable matter, which as it de- 
cays will not only enrich the soil, but leave 
open spaces which it occupied before decay, 
is more effective than mechanical means to 
properly pulverize the soil, not entirely be- 
cause of leaving as open passages the space 
itonce oecupied, but in its decay there is a 
fermentation which by heat creates a gas 
that permeates the earth around it. 

But this gas from decaying vegetation does 
more than warm and lighten the soil which 
it penetrates, or than furnish the elements 
that are set free by the decomposition of the 
green plants. The very gas evolved by fer- 
mentation has a power, as yet but imper- 
fectly understood, but generally acknowl- 
edged, to so act upon the mineral elements 
in the soilas to liberate and to bring to a 
condition where plants can fead upon them 
the phosphorie acid in bone and in the rock 
phosphates, and separate them from their 
lime, and to reduce also to a soluble condi- 
tion the potash in the sand, which is an in- 
soluble silicate of potash, or even that in the 
very granite rock itself. 

We might digress here to refer to the 
growth of lichens, or what farmers would 
call gray moss, upon granite rocks and sand 
plains as evidence of the power of plant 
roots to reduce the insoluble potash to a sol- 
uble condition, but we are contented with 
merely alluding to it as an instance familiar 
to all. The kelp or sea weed and rock 
weed grow attached to the solid rocks, al- 
though they reach out into salt water, and 
they are plants sorich in potash that they 
have been gathered for the potash they con- 
tained. In times before potash was mined 
from the ground these weeds have been 
hizhly prized for the potash they contained, 
vidas furnishing it at less trouble for do- 

iestic us¢s than was caused by the burning 
of wood and leaching of ashes. 

hut to return to our first point. The acid 
<nerated by decaying vegetation makes 

ese mineral matters available for plant 

ood, and an object in plowing should be to 
termix them with the soil. 

ilow much do they amount to in the soil, 

udin what part of it are these vegetable 

natters found aside from those that are 
upon the surface? We know that growing 
its can be plowed under to furnish vege- 
¢ matter, but it exists also in their roots. 
'. J. W. Sanborn is authority for the 
‘ment that in the first seven inches of soil 
vard ground he found 599 pounds of roots 
siven area to be in the first two inches, 
‘pounds in the second two inches and 
pounds in the three inches below that, 
|; pounds in the upper seven inches of 
while in eight inches below that there 
but 106 pounds, very little being be- 
‘1 eight and twelve inches below the 
ie, 
follows then, that so far as bringing to 
urface the vegetable matter in the soil 
- is but little use in going below eight 
‘+s, and that we have a larger part in the 
‘four inches. But as plant roots exist 
‘he greatest number between two and 
‘inches below the surface, it also fol- 
: that there is where this decaying veg- 
le matter should be, and if the soil were 


rted we should need to turn it over: 


it six inches deep, or if we desired to 

« them seek lower depths to find more 

sture in seeking for food, we might go 

isevento eight inehes deep. 
per than that would be to bring to the 
‘itlace that which would scarcely contain 

| enough to sustain them until they could 
Teich farther down. 

llaving alluded to the effects of the fer- 


it remains for us to see how and where that 
Will best take place. It is not when’ buried 
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2251 poundsfof lucerne and 1228 pounds of 
grain, 360 pounds of roots, and gained 238 
pounds in 173 days, and the other ate 1904 
_ pounds of lucerne, 1109 pounds of grain, 360 
pounds of roots in 182 days, gaining 222 
pounds. 

| They were sold to a local butcher at $36.08 
| for the larger and $30.64 for the smaller, 
| which gave profit over cost of food at $12.78 
j on one and $8.35Jon jthe other, they being 
then about. twenty-one months old. 

Calf No. 3 was nearer of a dairy type, the 
| Sire being the same, and the cow of mixed 
| breed. From Feb. 4, when dropped, to June 

23 feeding was same as other two, and gain 
| was 258 pounds. June 23 to Nov. 9 had run 
| of a half-acre pasture and 656 pounds skim- 
milk and gained 208 pounds. From Nov. 9 

to Dec. 1 corn stover and lucerne hay both 
| poor quality and lost ten pounds. Dee. 1 to 
| May 31 kept in the barn with same treatment 
‘as the two first described and gained 214 

pounds. Sold at sixteen months old for 
| | *29.36, or $9.38 above the cost of food given. 
E Calf No. '4 was from grade Red Polled 

| cow by the same Jersey bull, dropped March 

| 11, weighing seventy-six pounds. Fed the 

same as other calves until Sept. 6, and 

gained 246 pounds. From that date to Nov. 

9 was in pasture, and gained 42 pounds, but 

from Nov. 9 to Dec. 1 had alfalfa and corn 
fodder and lost two pounds. Dee. 1 to 
| May 19, was tied in the barn, but given 
| freedom of corral about five hours each day. 
| Ate 1171 pounds of lucerne, 733 pounds of 
{grain and 322 pounds of roots, and gained 
{| 222 pounds in 170 days, On May 19 was 
\ _ turned into large pasture with other stock, 

| and reduced weight from 588 pounds to 550 
pounds in six days. May 25 turned into one- 
quarter acre pasture and gained 6:34 pounds 
by July6. Then to half-acre pasture, where 
he stayed until Oct. 16 when he weighed 810 
pounds. From that to Dec. 14 ate 486 pounds 
of lucerne and 252 pounds of grain, yet 
made only six pounds of gain. Then sold 
for $26.80, or $6.82 above the cost of food. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that 
each of first three had about three weeks on 
rough'food alone when they lost flesh. No. 4 
yy lost flesh very rapidly when turned out to 
" Wy getchis living in pasture with older stock. 
Hi \ 
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Also that we think the several hours a day 
in the yard while on barn rations made the 














THE PEMBROKESHIRE BREED OF CATTLE. 


gain very sniail for the amount of food given. 
By these two pieces of what we should call 
very poor management, we think that the 





six, eight or even four 
face. It is where it can have contact o' 


both the moist earth and the air atvove. 
Decomposition is oxidization, and that does | 
not result when the air is excluded. This; 
leads us to the conclusion that inverting the | 
sward ground is not as favorable tor this | 
purpose as setting the furrow partly on edge, 
so that the portion containing the most of 
the roots shall be near the centre of the fur- | 
row slice, the green material on the surface | 
shall be between two slices, and both sub- 
ject to the action of the air. 

This position also best exposes the earth 
tothe influence of those other of Nature’s 
powers to which we have alluded, the rain, 
the trust and the sunshine. From this we 
would draw the conclusion that upon the 
most of our sward land the best plowing is 
that which goes frum six to seven inches 
deep, and sets the furrow slice partially on 
edge rather than turns it over perfectly flat. 
But there are other matters as regards time | 
of plowing and methods on various soils to 
which we may refer later. 
a al 


Cultivation of Fruit. 


Hon. Aaron Low of Hingham recently 
read a paper before the Massachusetts Hor- | 














Minnesota, seems to be perfectly hardy, and 
has given excellent satisfaction whenever 
fruited. The Palmer Greening is not much 
disseminated, but is one of the best in qual- 
ity.. The Wolf River, originated in Wiscon- 
sin. is a large, handsome apple. 


As the pear is adapted to closer planting | 


than the apple, itis usually grown in the 
home garden. Angouleme, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Anjou, Vicar and Clairgeau are 
varieties much improved in the quality of 
the fruit when grown as dwarfs. Bartlett, 
Bose, Sheldon, Seckel, Winter Nelis, Clapp’s 
Favorite and Lawrence, of the varieties 
more commonly grown, do best as standards. 
As a variety adapted to almost all localities, 
the Bartlett stands first. Clapp’s Favorite, 
an early fall pear, when picked before fully 
ripe, isa very fine variety. Although the 
Seckel is one of the smallest pears we have, 
from its exceeding sweetness and unequalled 
rich flavor, no collection is complete without 
it. Dana’s Hovey, also a small pear, is very 
highly esteemed. 

As one of the largest pears grown of high 
quality, the Angouleme will give as good re- 
turns to the grower as any, especially when 
grown on dwarfs. Louise Bonne of Jersey 
is another variety that does best on the 
quince. The Anjou, introduced by Marshall 


ticultural Society“on ‘‘ Fruit Culture in New P. Wilder, is one of the most valuable grown. 
England, and its Development the Last; Clairgeau is one of the largest and hand- 
Fifty Years.”” The following is an abstract: gomest pears in cultivation, also one of the 

Fifty years ago there was but a very small | best to grow on the quince. The Lawrence 
amount of grafted fruit of the varie-| is one of the best winter varieties. The 
ties which are now in great demand, and ; Bose is large, always perfect, and of the 
which are produced in immense quantities. | highest flavor. The tree isa good bearer, 
Apples, then produced mostly from or-! but not a vigorous grower, and does better 
chards of natural fruit, stand first in com-} when top worked on such strong growing 
mercial importance. Scarcely a farm can be} yarieties as Keiffer and Vicar. The Wor- 


found in New England but has its apple 
orchard, and its products have ever been; 
considered the most profitable of the farm. 
The Baldwin, more largely cultivated in 
New England’ than any other variety, is 
well adapted to this climate, as it was origi- 





den Seckel isa new variety originated in 
New York, and is very promising. The 
Hardy, a large russet-pear, ripens in October, 
and is very desirable. Beussock is a strong 
vigorous grower and good bearer. It ripens 
the middle of September, and is a valuable 


To go' 


nated in Massachusetts. It is of strong, ; and desirable pear. 

vigorous growth, and an immense bearer.! The cultivation of the plum has largely 
Another first-class apple well adapted to jncreased within the last ten years. The 
this climate is the Rhode Island Greening. ‘ old varieties had become so subject. to the 
This stands next to the Baldwin as a profit- ' disease called black knot that it was almost 


delicious of all of our fruits. But as the 
trees are very tender to withstand the 
changes of climate, suecess in growing 
first-class fruit is quite uncertain. One of 
the most serious troubles in peach culture 
is the late frost inthe spring. If it be mild 
and warm in the early spring, the peach 
buds begin to grow, and are often ruined 
by late frosts, and the crop is lost. The 
trees should not be forced to make too large 
a growth, as a moderate growth ripens better 
and makes a harder wood, not as liable to 
injury from cold. Among the great number 
of varieties now cultivated the more choice 
kinds should be selected, and if well cared 
for it is possible to get a good crop of this 
delicious fruit. The peach is a rapid-grow- 
ing tree, and comes into bearing at an early 
age. Early Canada, Early Crawford, Cool- 
idge’s Favorite, Crosby, Elberta, Foster, 
Globe, Carman, Oldmixon, Stump and Late 
Crawford seem best adapted to our locality. 

Grapes may be g.own by any one having 
only a small extent of land. The vines may 
be trained on a wall, on the side of a build- 
ing facing the south, or trained to single 
stakes. Light, warm soil, well drained, is 
desirable, as the fruit will mature and ripen 
sooner than on soil not well drained. Wood 
ashes and fine ground bone are special fer- 
tilizers for the grape, causing the vine to 
grow shorter jointed wood and the fruit to 
ripen better. From the great number of 
varieties in cultivation, a selection of a 
dozen kinds will give one a good variety of 
che different-colored grapes. 

Campbell’s Early, of recent introduction, 
is spoken of in the highest terms. It is 
earlier than: the Concord, has a larger 
bunch, and as a long keeper after being 
fully ripe it is unequalled by any known 
variety. The Green Mountain was intro- 
duced by Stephen Hoyt & Sons of New Ca- 
naan, Ct., and is a very desirable va- 
riety. The Eaton is one of the largest 
grapes in bunch and berry in cultivation. 
Moore’s Early, originated by John B. 
Moore of Concord, Mass., one of the earli- 
est of the black grapes. It has been largely 
set in vineyards in the grape-growing 
localities, and is very highly esteemed as a 


able variety for orchard culture. As one of | impossible to raise a full crop of plums, and reliable and profitable variety. The Wor- 
the best winter keepers the Roxbury Russet | the trees soon died. Theintroduction of the (den is a new variety—a seedling of the Con- 


is valued very highly. Within a few years | Japanese varieties created a new interest 
it has developed a tendency to mildew, and : in growing plums. These are well adapted 
the apples do not grow as large and fair as ‘to our soil and climate, and appear to be less 
formerly. Porter and Hubbardston None- | subject to disease than the old class of plums. 
such, formerly profitable fall apples, have; There are quite a number of varieties of 
been much damaged the past few years by | Japan plums much superior to our old Amer- 
the apple maggot. | ican and European kinds in the qualit of 

As an early variety, the Williams, origi- | the fruit, as well as in the vigor and healthi- 


nated in Roxbury, ranks very high. The | ness of the trees. The Abundance is one 


Astrachan, one of the earliest varieties, | Of the first introduced and is a first-class 
we vigorous grower and very pro- | variety in every respect. The Burbank is 
ductive. The Duchess of Oldenburg, of | considered by many as the best Japanese 
Russian origin, is a very hardy, strong variety. If one has a place for only a single 
grower, and an early and abundant bearer. plum tree, the Burbank is advised. The 
One of the most desirable of our fall apples | Wickson was originated by Mr. Burbank of 
is the Gravenstein. There is no better va- California, and was obtained by crossing the 
riety of early sweet apple than the Sweet Kelsey with the Burbank. The Satsuma, a 
Bough, and as a sweet apple for later use, Japanese variety, is different from all the: 
from November to March, the Jacob’s | thers, having a bright red flesh, and is 
Sweet is excellent. The King of Tompkins | ™uch prized for preserving. 

County is one of our largest and most showy Although many of the European and 
red apples. Fameuse. or .Snow Apple, American varieties of plums are subject to 
‘when well grown, is one of the hand- the black knot, still some of them are such 
somest apples known, and usually sells strong, vigorous growers that they are well 
iat ahigh price. The Golden Russet is an worth risking in our erchards. When well 
' old variety, but of such rich, spicy flavor taken care of, and ifthe black knot at its 
{that it isa universal favorite. One of the first appearance be carefully cut out apd 
most promising of the new varieties is the burned, the trees will give heavy crops of 
' Sutton Beauty. The McIntosh Red, origi- | very choice plums. The Bradshaw, Lom- 
| nated in Canada, is an exceedingly valuable | bard, Pond’s Seedling, Smith’s Orleans and 
kind, and a very desirable variety for or- | Lawrence are among the best varieties. 

chard culture. The Wealthy, originated in Peaches when well grown are the most 








cord... No early black grape stands higher 
than this. The Brighton is a red grape 
of the highest quality, and good size of 
bunch and berry. Moore’s Diamond is a 
first-class white grape. It ripens a little be- 
fore thé Concord, and is very promising. 
The Pocklington, originated in New York, 
is a very strong, vigorous grower, hardy and 
productive. It has given satisfaction to all 
who have grown it. The Delaware is the 
standard of quality. The vine is not a 
strong grower, and the foliage is apt to mil- 
dew. Without any question the Concord, 
an old and well-known variety, as a reliable 
and profitable grape stands at the head of 
the list. Adapted to a larger extent of 
country than any other, it has been more 
universally grown than all others combined. 

The Salem, regarded by many as the best 
of Mr. Rogers’ hybrids, is an excellent 
variety. McPike, a new and wonderful 
grape, is of Western origin, and is intro- 
duced by a Western firm. Bunch and berry 
are said to be fifty per cent. larger than the 
Worden. The fruit is of excellent flavor,. 
resembling the Black Hamburg. Wherever 
ithas been exhibited at various State fairs 
in the West, it has taken all first premiums. 
It is spoken of by the highest authorities as. 
a grape of ‘wonderful qualities and promise. 

The advancement in the culture of small 
fruits in the last fifty years has been phe- 


nomenal. Previous to the introduction of coma brome i onitr~nylccmaarne pe 
the Hovey’s Seedling strawberry, by Messrs. grade Jersey 

Hovey of Cambridge in 1836, the varieties of Of clei, the cost of feed depends upon 
strawberries were few in number and in-| the Jocal chaos and 45 cents per hundred 
ferior in size and productiveness, compared pounds was charged for new milk, perhaps 
with the large number of choice varieties enough, as much of it was during the ro 
now cultivated. Since the introduction of | week when it is not thought fit for table use 
the Hovey’s Seedling, strawberry culture fifteen cents per hundred for sktaaiti. 
has extended over the greater part of the $3.75 per ton for lucerne, $3 per ton for 
country. Many new kinds of hgh merit in roots, $10 per ton for toon hae ieee and 
quality and productiveness have been intro- fifty euite per month for pasture: certainly 
duced. Sincethe close of the civil war the we cannot buy at those Bee in- this sn 
culture of the strawberry has largely devel- tion, but as neither can we buy baby beef at 
oped in the Southern States, and our markets | ¢rom, 3} to less than four ae = cund 
are now supplied with this luscious fruit a} jive weight, perhaps cheap prices = food 
number of months in the year. Among the are fair compared to cheap prices of meat 
best varieties arc the Belmont, Marshall, The quality of the meat was excellent ond 
William Belt, Nick Ohmer, Beverly and called the very best sold at the local manahet 
maeagee, q during the year. We think if the faults in 

Following the strawberry, raspberries are feeding to which we have referred had not 
highly prized for family use. Of the red| occurred, and there had been a little grain 
varieties Cuthbert and Loudon are the most when on pasture, the gain might have been 
desirable. Of the blackcaps Cumberland | jarger and the profits also larger. But per- 
and Gregg are hardy, productive and of fine | haps the plan adopted was nearer that which 
quality. Of blackberries Snyder, Erie, Eldo-| is the usual eustom of farmers in that sec- 
rado and Rathburn are first-class kinds, pro-| tion. The last six pounds gain on No. 4 
ducing large crops of berries of excellent | cost $2.17, and it would have been better to 
quality. have sold him two months earlier. 

Of currants Fay’s Prolific, Versaillaise, >< 
Victoria and Pomona are new varieties, and Year-Round Profit in Eggs. 
improvements on the kinds of fifty years} This isthe problem which every poultry 
ago. The gooseberry is largely grown in| raiser must solve. A profit during this or 
some sections. The best varieties now in| that month will not do. We must make the 
cultivation are Josselyn, Smith’s Improved, | profit in April when eggs are cheap, as well 
Industry, Triumph and Columbus. as in December, when eggs are high priced. 

———___~---—___—_ It is possible to do this under the right sort 
Jersey Beef. . of prio ore ese with . little hora of 
¢ . . ‘ <o ‘ economy and preparation. especially em- 

The Utah Experiment Station -is the first phasize the two latter—I mean economy in 


that we have known to test the feeding of : r 
Jersey steers for beef. As we have often handling the food for the chickens, and prep- 


thought and sometimes said that the Jersey | é 

stock was very much undervalued for this an ‘ id vow ie ge of 1 ee or 
parpece, we propese to cbpy thelr report, all the food they Bs A gps ance Then 
nat -Seoanse. we wonld advise the growing of | they have to sell off their chickens just when 


grade Jerseys when beef is the primary ob- - 
ject, but because we think that those who; preteen them, or pay out their profits 


are grading up their dairy herds with pure-| : 
bred Jersey sires need not feel that every BP eae Abo mt, Png ei wea 
bull calf must be a source of loss. to them andi poulll’ im exter t0. find cat how to 
pe RE M os — ear make a profit for each month in the year. 
Calves No. 1 and 2 were twins from &/ j¢ is the lack of such asystem which pre- 
grade Shorthorn, by pure-bred Jersey bull. | vents most people from discovering the 
They weighed together 116 pounds at birth jeaxs in their business. Every grain of 
on Aug. 9, were castrated at a few weeks corn, every pound of shells or gravel 
old, and first week were fed all whole milk,! must pe put down as an item that 
second week gradually changed to half whole | costs, winless cee can obtain either at 
milk, half skimmilk, third week changed by | no expense other than the time and the 
reducing whole milk, until at the end they | japor of the owner. In April and May 
had three-fourths skimmilk and one-fourth | yen eggs are cheap, and all the hens in 








aration in foreseeing any contingency that 








whole milk., Fourth week gradual reduction | . err t that cost of feedi 
of whole milk continued until at end of the: pr aes hey teen run hereon Abeba rs 
week they had all skimmilk and began On | (ger to show a profit. How can this be done? 
grain. After this until five months old had | yfanifestly by gathering food in the fields, or 
skimmilk, hay and gree, after which skim- | other places, which will not cost anything 
milk was reduced by diluting with water, ‘except labor. The range for the poultry 
and hay and grain increased. Qn May 10, / should be increased. If possible they should 
when nine months old, they had eaten 490, have a range in the woods, fields or else- 
pounds whole milk, 6974 po unds skimmilk, where for a few hours each day. They will 
four hundred pounds grain, 1736 pounds | thon make up for the smaller amount of feed 
lucerne, ‘and had gained 694 pounds, a little | jin the yard by picking up worms, seeds, in- 
more than 1} pounds a day each. | sects —— oe . —— — cut and fed = 
From May 9 to June 6, 26 days, they ran/| the poultry in the yards in the spring Is no 
; ’ tly: only appreciated byjthe birds, but it will 
in pasture with other stock and gained 74 help them greatly yt their health. Plenty 
pounds, nearly 14 pounds per day each. of good outdoor activity in the spring is the 
From June 6 to July 5 they were in }-acre best tonic for laying hens. They will take 


i _, this too if given the opportunity. There is 
pasture, then in }-acre pasture until Sept }- 4 mci ultry food that can be ob- 


20, then on 4-acre until Nov. 9. During 152)”: mills ri d 
days one of them gained 244 pounds and the —— aye bine me — aie — 
other 214 pounds. From Nov. 9 to Dec. 1 | lookout for this. early every swamp is 
‘hadcorn stover and lucerne hay, and one — with mene " Lonould greatly 
-shra poun and worms whic poul 

1 . . peng puis ry ae ds pas eat if they could be turned loose in it. Up 
eaving weights and 576 pounds, Te! jand woods are nearly as good. e 
spectively. They were tied in the barn, but pirds if possible range through them. 

had several hours in the yard daily from ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
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_ ones, and consequently the former cost less. 
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them with special reference for what is ex- 
Agricultural, pected of them. If for beef then breed and 
Profit in Sheep. rear in that direction, but if for the dairy, 

Taken as a whole, extending over ten then the management should be such as will 
years of work, I have found no part of my yrds: write animals “a oe 
farming more profitable than that part de- “ a Seen 0S: Oy womee é 
etait te fycomnr There have been ing the best possible efforts for the improve- 
bs ne oa aie were tide on & ment of the farm herd in the particular line 
aeene vw mari. but-as in most other |!" Which it has been decided it will be the 
industries the good years would come and gene ae tly 
help to even up matters alittle. There is Somer 
Butter Market. af 


profit in sheep for either wool or mutton, 
Although receipts of butter are not as 


dut it is obtained only through the applica- 
tion of good common sense and intelligence 
The whole secret may | large as last week there is a decline of an- 
other half cent a pound, and market, seems 





E. R. Tow x. 





aa 


to the subject. 
be summed up in one sentence: It 


costs no more to keep good sheep than at. B 
poor ones. The former pay and the 23 cents for assorted sizes, extra creamery, 


latter do not; consequently to make money |@nd some New York sells at 225 cents, which 
with sheep it is necessary to keep only good | is also full rate for large tubs and Western 
ones, and then try to raise the standard still | assorted spruce, while large ash sometimes 
higher. Some will say that the initial ex-| brings as much, but some receivers say they 
pense of buying good ones is always so much | cannot get over 22 cents. A good supply in 
greater than to get poor ones that there must | boxes, and prints scarce with 234 cents as 
be an item of considerable importance on | top price for extra Northern creamery and 
the side of the latter. ‘That is both true and | 23 cents for Western. Extra dairy 20 cents 
false. Most of our successful-breeders and|in boxes and 22 cents in prints and fair to 
farmers have not gone into the market and|g00d boxes 15 to 19 cents, prints 16 to 
purchesed full-blooded sheep at a great ex- | 20 cents. Eastern butter from 20 to 22 
pense; they have started in modestly, pur-|cents in small supply, good firsts at 21 
chased one good animal for the same price |S 22 cents and seconds at 19 to 20 cents. 
another would pay for two inferior ones.'No really choice June creamery from 
This policy when adhered to has produced | storage offered, but best selling at 19 to 20 
in the course of time a graded flock of great | cents, more at 16 to 18 cents, and reports of 
value. Ifthe matter is studied more closely | old lots offering for export at 10 to 12 cents. 
it will be seen that everything, even in the | Extra dairy in only light demand at 20 cents 
initial expense, is in favor of the graded |for Vermont and 19 to 20 cents for New 
stock. There was required less food to win- York, with firsts at 18 to 19 cents, seconds at 


heep than the two poor | 16 to 17 cents, and low thirds at 12 to 15 
palgttpsendr vee |cents. Imitations dull but steady at 19) to 


15 cents, and ladles 12 to 14 cents. Best 
Usually one good sheep can be purchased renovated is taking place of low jes 


for less than the cost of two common 
kinds, and if one underst ands his busine | CT¢@mery at 17 to 18 cents, but common to 
he can go about the country and pick up® good sells slowly at 12 to 15 cents. Jobbers 
fine ones here and there at comparatively’ having fair trade at 243 to 25 cents for extra 
nominal prices tubs, 254 to 26 cents for boxes and 264 to 27 
: ts for prints, with fair demand for best 
The great trouble with many farmers is | °°" . 
that they swamp themselves with too many — lower grades are pushed at small 
sheep at once. They buy them at wholesale, margins. 
and take good, bad and indifferent animals The neneipts of butter at Boston for the 
simply because they are a bargain. That week were 19,434 tubs and 26,426 boxes, a 
may be all right, if it isa bargain, but to total weight of 1,050,899 pounds, including 
unico the bargain pay, it is necessary to be- 272,000 pounds in transit for export, and, 
gin at once to weed out all the poor and com- with the latter deducted, the net xg’ is 
mon ones. Sell them immediately for what | 77:89 pounds, against 818,737 pounds for 
you can get, and then build up from the the previous week and 809358 pounds for the 
choice ones. Time and again farmers have paar Sgr iy eek ye para 
more sheep than they can properly feed and caus , oy seen an poe ae 
handle. They winter them at great expense, | Vex for ome => eng - dl 
intending to sell them in the spring, for- be: prev “9 ry te mo ~ Smee “ 
getting that the mutton and wool growth of e exports of butter Irom boston for the 
the winter will not pay for their board week were 189,692 pounds, against ae 
through the cold weather. What chance has = — — last —e ane 
one to make any kind of a profit under such | N€W 20°F e exports were 2 tubs. 
circumstances? The only hope for any wool From Montreal, by the way of Portland and 
raiser is to reduce the flock to the lowest paste N. B., there were 10,760 packages 
number commensurate with the feeding pos- i. 
sibilities of the farm and ranch, and to weed| The oo Rao gee he oa yh Com- 
out every common and ordinary animal. If | PANY Teports - u * ’ : r mete 
this is done persistently and intelligently | *#ken out and — 8 put — stoc 
there will be a fair profit in either mutton or of 19,265 tubs, aga wg oe tu _ > 
wool, much depending upon the location time last year. The tern ¢ emgany re 
from the city markets as to which of the two | Ports a stock of 3453 tubs, against 574 tubs 
should be made a specialty of. last year, and, with these added, the total 
WILLIAM Conway. | Stock is 22,719 tubs, against 5134 tubs at the 
MALE same time last year. 
dns +> 
Tnety amaater  aned Farmers and Vegetables in Boston Market. 
7 s There are but few changes in the vege- 


Settle upon some carefully prepared plan 
for action, then steadily and intelligently | ‘ble market, the supply and nee —_ 
follow it out in every-day practice. ing well abreast, with fair trade. ts 
The winter is nearing its close, and re — pra berger rp 
another season for active operationsZon the re atom wes nd ache tae 
farm is at hand. The careful farmer and moan “i - appt het x el a 
dairyman has been planning and working mun Sank Pao ey peng porto 
through the winter with a view to the more | MS. pried ue ce 
important labor of the summer season. French $2 to $2.25 a barrel, and yellow 90 
On the larger proportion of farms through- cents to $1.10. Native onions a little easier 
out the country winter dairying is not fol- ratte on nein ea ee — 
lowed, but the milking season commences igh Oto $1: h ; 
with the spring months. If the cows have | Cucumbers are ~ er at “ye ad o 
been properly cared for during the winter, pts for =. n haa ; po sera pact 7 
they should be in a condition to do their $2. ane 8 “ 
best as warm weather comes on and they | £@2¢y 20 to 25 cents a pound and Southern 
have the run of the pasture fields 2.50 to $3 a crate. Celery nearly done, but 
Good pastures are a necessity with such | Some rather inferior at $7 to $9 abox. As- 
kind of dairying, and all seasonable efforts | P@Tsus is higher at $2 to - a dozen Fg - 
should be made to secure them. quality and size = —_ “ag — : pyres 
Farmers should settle definitely on the a » Thubarb higher a 
plan they propose to follow in their line of Cabbages are higher at $1.25 to $1.50 a 


work. 
. barrel. California cauliflowers $3 a case. 
Se tt eet one Wi ho: ant: See ee Sprouts 20 to 25 cents a quart and Norfolk 











:the greatest production of milk, butter and kale 75 cents to $1.25 a barrel. Spinach also 


cheese. The best and most profitable breeds higher at $1.75 to $2 a barrel. Lettuce $1 to 


Sot, Shaan. payne Gann Bp eee ae $1.50 a box and parsley $1.25 a bushel, with 


then cared for in the best manner. There dandelions $1.50. Egg plants $3 to $4 a 


’ will be no gain in the mixing up of breeds, String 1 o aiastvambGeneh 0646 


and this should be carefully avoided. Get é 
the best for the conditions and work needed, | *4-5 — hess nt peer yan : Mush- 
and then keep straight on in the particular | '00™S higher a Men ‘an soils 
line of improvement decided upon. Potatoes in lar ge supp y oe me i ae ae 
At the West and South beef may be more | @Teen_ Mountain 63 to sn Peg rs ps Paves 
f an object than milk or its manufactured | AT0ostook extra 62 to 65 cents, fair to g 
te ofnsts 60 cents. Hebrons extra 60 cents and fair to 
The Saqveer fe hs ees WEE Se ee 8 Oe mae ane pati ar 
select the best possible breed for this pur- 48 to 50 cents for long. Western the sam 4: 
pose, and then make a specialty of the work |, tow Vineland sweets at $2.25 to $2.75 a 
es — in, thus securing —— ie barrel and other Jersey $1.75 to $2, with but 
age ag an important branch of farming few coming and all in double-head barrels. 
>> 
and promises to be reasonably successful in 
the future. Those engaging init should use Export Apple Trade 
their best endeavors to make their business} The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending March 16, 1901, 


one of national importance, for its results 

concern not only the yoouls of the United | were 22,084 barrels, including 8824 barrels to 

States but of other countries%also, wherever a a — to —— = por 
beef is a recognized and acknowledged rrels asgow. e exports inclu 

ee ‘ 2786 barrels from Boston, 1131 barrels from 


necessity. 

In this line of work all should act witha| New York, 5140 barrels from Portland, 
view to the best possible results in the | 12,000 barrels from Halifax and 1027 barrels 
selection, breeding and rearing of the best|from St. John. For the same week 
kind of stock for the purpose. last year the apple shipments were 10,751 

Having intelligently made the selection | barrels. The total apple shipments since 
keep steadily on in the prescribed course, the opening of the season have been 1,318,300 
making the best of one breed rather than barrels; same time last year 1,216,131 barrels. 
venturing on an uncertainty in a mixing up | In detail, the shipments have been 404,092 
of different kinds, however good they may ag Re gg A ag ne ay Bago a 
separately be. Pursuing this course will 246,955 canes ’ from Montreal, 193,911 wey 








- likely be a saving of time, labor and money. rels from Halifax, 20,901 barrels from 


It may be that now and then a farmer will 
succeed with “dual stock,” believing such ee 
to be the best for all purposes, milk, butter > 
or cheese and beef. If so let him follow his The New York Markets. ; 
convictions until he either succeeds or fails The supply of domestic potatoes is large 
in the undertaking. Sland with but moderate demand they are 
Now will be the time to select such calve weak at quotations. Long Island in bulk 
as it is desirable to raise for the use of the $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel and Jersey prime $1.25 
farm, as here is the foundation of real im,|;, $1.50, State and Western per 180 pounds 
provement in our herds, and all should real- $1.25 to $1.62 and $1.40 to $1.50 per sack. 
ian Ha Sepereenes: Bermudas firm, but sell slowly at $4.50 to 
If such cannot always be obtained from $5.50 for No. 1 and $3 to $3.50 for No. 2, 
the home herd, then the next best way will! ,ith Havana at $3 to $4. Sweet potatoes 
be to get what is wanted from other reliable coming freely, and dull at $1.75 to $2.25 a 
sources. This is the first step; then rear! barrel for Vineland, $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel 
Tate Pal Peep eae or 75 cents to $1 a basket for other Jersey. 
Native onions not plenty, but dull, Connect- 


Calf Scours icut and Long Island $4 to $4.50 a barrel for 


Diarrhea, Cholera and Ind ion are | white, $3 to $4for yellow, $3. to $3.75 for 

—S, a Pat ~ 7 r oo red, State and Western double-head barrels 

an arm tive Powder. Over | yellow $3 to $3.25 and red $2.75 to $3. 
yellow 

75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. Orange County bags yellow $3.25 to $3.75 


“ iT t reated 
onl ty ~ lg Cae Recent Cure” ' D. B. | and red $3.25 to $3.50. Havana $2.75 a crate 
Dory, Cashier First National Bank, New | and Bermuda $2.50 to $3.. Old beets. are 75 


en gh tee wit: 75 cents a barrel. New —— o Semele 75 
Senne ’ - | cents to $1.50a crate. Bunches New Orleans 
of $10. eterna — oat $3.50 to $4 per hundred, and Southern $5 to 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may | $7. ld carrots 75 cents to $1.8 barrel, and 
be safely given after cow .is unconscious. | Bermuda per crate the same, and Southern 
$2.50. By express prepaid, $2.75. ‘; _.-| per 100 bunches $2 to $3. Old parsnips $1 a 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- | barrel, and Russia turnips 70 to 85 cents for 











shire swine generally for sale. | Correspon- | Jersey and 90 cents to $1 for Canada. Celery ‘ to chafe, and it can be fastened to elther side of 
in good supply but fair demand at $1.50 to $3 





dence solicited. Mention this paper. 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





























































weak at that. But few dealers try toget over | _ 








large 60 to 75 cents a dozen, medium 30 to 
50 cents and small 15 to 25 cents. 

Cabbages are a little higher, at $16 to $20 
per ton for State and $1.75 to $2.25 for barrel 
crates Florida. Cautiflowers $2 to $3 a bas- 
ket for Florida, $1 to $2.50 a case for Cali- 
fornia. Sprouts 5 to 12 cents a quart, Nor-' 
folk kale 85 cents to $1 a barrel and spinach 
75 cents to $1.25. Lettuce, half-barrel bas- | 
kets Florida, $1.50 to $3.50, Charleston $1.75 
to $2, bushel baskets 75 cents to $1. Parsley, 
Bermuda, $1 to $1.50 a box and New Orleans 
$2.50 to $3.50 per 100 bunches. 

New Orleans chicory $5 to $7 a barrel, 
escarol $4 to $6, romaine Bermuda $1 to 
$1.50 a crate, and Florida $1 to $2 a basket, 
Havana okra $1 to $2 a carrier, Florida 
peppers the same. Tomatoes $1 to $3 a car- 
rier for Florida and 75 cents to $1.50 for 
Havana. Eggplant from Florida $1.50 to 
$2.50 a box. But few green peas from Flor- 
ida, and fancy would exceed quotations, 
which range from $1.50 to $4a basket as to 
quality and condition. California $2 to $3 
abox. String beans in light supply and 
Florida firm at $2.50 to $5 a crate. Squash, 
new Florida white, $1.50 to $2.50 a crate, old 
Hubbard $1.50 to $2 a barrel and Marrow $1 
to $1.25. 

Hothouse products in fairdemand. Fancy 
lettuce, headed, 60 cents to $1 a dozen. 
Average receipts $1 to $2 a case, 4 to 5 
dozen. Prime to choice cucumbers $1 to 
$1.37 a dozen, and No. 2 60 to 75 cents. To- 
matoes, common to prime, 20 to 30 cents a 
pound. Radishes $2.50 to $3.50 a hundred 
bunches, and rhubarb, Long Island, $4 to 
$5 a hundred, Western 25 to 60 cents a dozen. 
Mushrooms, poor to prime, 20 to 40 cents a 
pound. 

Apples not coming as freely and fair de- 
mand. Spitzenberg $3 to $5 a barrel, Spy 
and Ben Davis $2.50 to $4, Fancy Baldwin 
double-head barrels $3.25 to $3.50, average 
prime $2.50 to $3, Greening, prime to fancy, 
$3.50 to $4.50, common to fair $2.50 to $3.25, 
Russet $2.25 to $3. Cranberries very dull at 
$8 to $8.50 for good to choice Cape Cod, $6 to 
$7.50 for common to fair, Jersey prime $6, or 
$1.90 to $2a crate. Florida strawberries in 
fair supply, but good demand. Some fancy 
Hoffmans 25 to 28 cents a quart but most 
prime to fancy 20 to 25 cents and poor to 
fair 16 to 20 cents. 

Boston Fish Market. 

Owing to the fair weather for ‘the past 
week the market is well supplied, with 
prices considerable lower. Market cod is 
bringing 2 to 3 cents, with large at 2? to 3} 
cents and steak at 34 to 44 cents. Haddock 
is plenty at 1}? to 3 cents, with large hake at 
4 cents and small at 24 cents. Pollock is 
bringing 25 cents and cusk 2 cents. Bass is 
steady at 15 cents for striped, 10 cents for 
sea and 9 cents for black. Halibut is easy at 
9 cents for white and 7 cents for gray, with 
bluefish steady at 10 cents. Spanish mack- 
erel 15 cents, sheepshead 13 cents, pompano 
12 cents and red snappers 8cents. Lake trout 
steady at 12 cents, sea trout 8 cents and 
whitefish 6 cents. Perch are unchanged at 
15 cents for sea, 6 cents for white and 5 cents 
for yellow. Shad are still high at 25 cents 
for jacks and 50 cents for roes, and pickerel is 
bringing 14 cents. Eels are 10 cents.. Fresh 
tongues 9 cents, cheeks 8 cents, and West- 
ern salmon 8 cents.. Oysters are steady at 
$1 for Norfolks, $1.15 for fresh-opened Stam- 
fords, $1.25 for selected Norfolks and Provi- 
dence Rivers. Clams are bringing 50 cents a 
gallon,.or $2.25 to $2.75 a barrel.. Seallops 
$1 to $1.50 a gallon, and shrimps 80. cents a 
gallon. Lobsters steady at. 19 cents alive 
and 21 cents boiled. 
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VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Questions and Answers. 


F. W.C., Michigan: What shoeing would you 
recommend for a pacing horse that is just a little 
inclined to change its gait to a trot when increas- 
ingits speed? The break is only momentary and 
the horse comes back to its natural pace. 

Answer: In the majority of instances the 
trouble that you refer to is owing to the horse’s 
feet not being level. There is not one blacksmith 
in fifty that, where a horse requires balancing to a 
very fine point, can level his feet without some 
mechanical contrivance to aid him. His feet must 
be perfectly level, so that there is no undue lever- 
age on any one of the tissues, and he must be 
shod light. You must look and see if he brushes 
anywhere. If your blacksmith will take a little 
pains and procure a piece of white marble, and 
select a part of his shop where the floor is per- 
fectly level and place the animal’s foot on the 
marble, with the aid of a small spirit level, 
placed on the line of the flexor tendon midway 
between the fetlock and knee, he can tell to a 
certainty just how much the foot is out of. plumb. 
When the spirit registers in the centre of the glass 
you can bet his foot is level, and it is not when it 
doesn’t. Every blacksmith who shoes trotting 
horses ought to have a foot level, or spirit level, 
in his shop. It would save him a lot of unnec- 
essary trouble and criticism. Then when a 
patron led a horse into his shop that needed to be 
shod very correctly he would have some tools to 
work with that would give satisfaction'to the 
owner and himself. In your case, if you will carry 
out the above instructions, I think it will obviate 
the trouble. ; ' 

F. W. D., New York: I have a ten-year-old 
mare, very speedy, but is somewhat nervous, and 
is one of the kind always on the alert to get away 
at the top of her speed as soon as she gets into 
company. On such occasions, if she is pulled to 
restrain her, she roars and wheezes a great deal, 
and I have seen her on one or two occasions 
when she would have choked and fallen if 
I had _let go of her head. I am satisfied 
that this is a throat trouble, and not caused by 
her being too fat. although she is in high flesh. 
Would a blister applied to her throat help her, or 

pa ar kind of bit_or rigging overcome 
this? I have noticed that she is worse when her 
head is let down lower than usual, and very bad 
wheniusing no check whatever. I do not wish to 
check her high for road purposes. - 

Answer: The trouble that you refer to is owing 
to the mare drawing her head down when she 
is taken hold of, and thereby lessening the calibre 
of the air space and trying to force an inch, of air 
through one-half inch of space,which causes her to 
choke, It may arise from a thickening of the 
glands about the throat.. If so, a good blister would 
relieve that condition. If her throat is all right, 
I would suggest that you try the following device, 
which consists of a straight martingale made of 
steel to reach from the lower part of the under 
jaw to the saddle girth. The upper part must be 
made to fit around the jaw and padded so as not 














the bit by snaps. The lower part, that passes 


will prevent her from ducking her head, and it 
can be worn ordinarily when speeding her, and 
she must be checked up pretty well. This steel 
martingale will keep the head up where it belongs. 
I would suggest that you use a rawhide check 
and girth and I think you will see an improve- 
ment. 
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WHEAT IS FOOD FOR POULTRY AND SWINE? 

Those who have wheat injured by the grain 
moth or weevil will do well to remember that 
wheat contains nearly 18} per cent. of digestible 
protein, while oats have but 9} per cent. and corn 
about eight. per cent. We do not know how much 
this may be reduced by the action of the insects, 
and it may even be increased by their working on 
the starch contents, but such wheat may prove 
valuable food for poultry or hogs, though we 
doubtif the digestive organs of the hogs would 
destroy the larva as would the grinding gizzards 
of fowl. At least, if we fed it out we would not 
use the manure the animals made to grow wheat 
unless we were assured on that point. 


A FARM LIBRARY. 


If we had occasion to employ a lawyer we 
should feel distrustful of one who had not a good 
library of law books. They are the tools of his 
trade. Hecan refer tothem for the opinions of 
wiser men than himself, and learn whatever he 
has not learned or refresh his memory on points 
which he studied once but which may have faded 
away during the lapse of years. But we find 
many farmers without a book treating on any 
branch of their business, and some without even 
any paper that treats on agriculture. Either 
they must have a great deal of knowledge in their 
brains, or they must often find themselves lack- 
ing information upon some questions such as so 
often come up in their daily practice. 


KEEP THE HOGS OFF THE MANURE HEAP. 


We know that the hogs do good work in mixing 
the manure, working it over and keeping it from 
fermenting, but they do cost their owner a pound 
of pork for what a man would do at the price of a 
half pound. And if they root in it during theday 
they must be driven off it at night, or they will 
not make any growth at all, and perhaps die from 
foul air and the heat below them with a colder 
air the other side. We once bought a lot of forty 
shoats that had been ina barn cellar on manure 
all winter. Though well fed they were but little 
larger inthe spring than they were the fall be- 
fore. When we gave them dry beds in a clean 
place they gained so that in less than two weeks 
they sold for nearly double the price we paid for 
them. 


LARGE HAY CROP AND HAY STACK. 

A farmer near Corvallis, Ore., is reported in the 
Oregonian as having 26} acres of what is called 
“beaver dam” land, a part of which has been in 
timothy for over seven years, last year being the 
seventh year of cutting, and one of the best they 
ever had. The yield was over four tons to the 
acre, and they put over one hundred tons in one 
stack, which they sold to a Government contractor 
at $9 per ton, or nearly $1000 for the stack. We 
doubt if so much was put in one stack anywhere 





be lowered by raising the sash, and the plants 
will be more hardy, making a vigorous but more 


Some gardeners should try both plans and report 
the results in plant growing. They will not need 


large enough for transplanting. 
SEED CORN. 


We see it stated in an Iowa paper that the 


Illinois Corn Growers Association has adopted 
as a rule for judging corn the following descrip- 
tion: A perfect ear of corn should be ten inches 
in length and 7 inches in circumference. Should 
yield ninety per cent. of grain, cylindrical in form, 
and should carry its size entire length except 
near the point, where it should taper slightly. 
Well filled out at both ends. We never saw 
Illinois corn growing, but we think it is custom- 
ary in most of the,corn-growing States, as it is in 
New England, to calculate that seventy pounds 
of ear corn will yield one bushel, or fifty-six 
pounds of grain. A ninety per cent. corn would 
give sixty-three pounds from seventy pounds of 
ears. We think we never saw but one variety that 
would be likely to average that, which was a dwarf 
known as Rhode Island capped corn. Stalks 
about four feet high, ears from three to five 
inches long, eight rows, often two ears on a stalk, 
and almost invariably well filled with large ker- 
nels on smallcob. The Longfellow, with ears 
often fourteen to fifteen inches long, and the 
Early Canada might come very near being a 
ninety per cent. corn when filled out at the tip and 
well cured, but the Southern corn, with sixteen 
to twenty-two rows, we do not think will ever 
shell that percentage, because if the kernels are 
large enough they will crowd so as to shell out as 
the old cob gets dry. The dwarf corn we speak 
of was liked in Rhode Island because it would 
grow on very light soil, or produce two or three 
ears on a stalk if soil was rich enough, and the 
meal was thought the very best forthe Rhode 
Island johnny cake, for which they will not use 
any yellow corn. The other two are mostly eight 
rows, and yellow corn with small cob, curing well 
if cut when not quite dry, as sixteen-rowed corn 
will not in this climate. 


GROWING POTATOES. 


An exchange tells the story of a farmer who 
had been in the habit of growing potatoes each 
year, and usually raised fifty to sixty bushels per 
acre. Last year he gave the use of an acre of 
ground to his twelve-year-old son, to see what he 
could do with it. The boy read up a little on the 
potato crop, bought good seed and gave the field 
good care, and harvested 225 bushels tc the acre, 
or about four times as much as the father’s usual 
crop. The story is good enough to be true, even 
if it is not, but as name and location is no. given, 
it may be a little doubtful. Yet we think boy or 
man following this plan could get better crops 
than come from the too often careless method of 
taking anything for seed, and then neglecting the 
proper cultivation. 


THE MAPLE ORCHARD. 


The New York Tribune says: According to 
the census of 1890 maple sugar was made in 
twenty-seven States. The number of pounds 





else in the United States. Near the edge of the 
meadow stood two large fir trees, and a wire was 
stretched between them fifty feet from the 
ground, then by ropes, pulleys and hay fork the 
hay was carried to the top of the stack. It is not 
often that timothy will endure so many years in 
one field, but on strong land, not pastured or cut 
too closely we can believe that it might have done 
so. . 


MIXING FERTILIZERS AT HOME. 

There is one advantage in mixing fertilizers at 
home, that if one has a definite idea of the ele- 
ments most needed in his soil, or by those crops 
he intends to grow, he can use themin such pro 
portions as he wishes, without buying such as are 
not needed. He can also usually buy the raw 
material at such prices as may save him the usual 
commission paid to the agents, and the cost of 
bagging, and put into his pocket also the price 
charged for the mixing. A partof the two first 
items is more imaginary than real, however, as 
the dealer wants profits on the material, as he 
would have onthe manufactured goods. But if 
the farmer decides to do this we advise him 
against the buying of raw phosphatic rock or 
bone, and mixing it with sulphuric acid. The 
earboys of acid are unpleasant things to handle, 
as the acid burns clothing or flesh wherever it 
touches them, and railroads charge. high rates of 
freight on them, because of the danger of break- 
ing in transportation. It is better to buy the acid 
phosphate fourteen to sixteen per cent. strong. 


THE ANGOUMIS GRAIN MOTH. 
This moth, which lays its egg on the half-grown 


wheat in the heads, producing a larva which eats ~ 


out the centre of the kernel, is said to be doing 
much damage in certain places, as its work makes 
wheat unfit for flour and so light that millers will 
not accept it. It must be sold for poultry food, 
and is not very valuable for that, as the insect 
having escaped there is no animal food and but 
little of the wheat but the hull, and is, therefore, 
less valuable than the usual wheat screenings. 
As this insect produces three or four broods in a 
year, there seems to be but two ways to diminish 
it. First, to allow poultry to run over all 
wheat fields and to gather all scattered wheat. 
Very few insect or wheat seeds can withstand 
the treatment they get in the gizzard and 
other digestive organs of poultry or the after 
treatment of their excrements. Next to treat all 
wheat with bisulphide of carbon, which can 
be used by placing shallow pans on top of the 
bins at the rate of one ounce of the carbon to 
twenty feet of cubic space in the bin, and then 
covering with canvas or heavy cloth, and as the 
gas is heavier than air it settles downward, and 
it kills the worms entirely. Then by fan select 
only the heaviest grain for seed, which will be 
that containing none of the larva. Care must be 
taken not to inhale the gas or allow apy fire near 
it, as itis poisonous, inflammable and explosive. 
Only by these methods can it be exterminated, 
although something may be gained by using land 
on which the pest never has been found. In fact, 
where chickens or birds are not enough to pick 
up scattered grain this is important. 


MAKING HOTBED. 


We used to believe as we were taught that the 
way to make a hot bed was to put in manure 
about three feet deep, trample it down well and 
allow it to heat up, then fork it over and let it 
cool, after which put it back and when it showed 
temperature of 100° or more, cover with six inches 
of earth and allow to heat up again. When the 
heat had increased again and then fallen down to. 
90° it was time to sow the seed and after the seed 
came up it should be at 75° to 80° during the day 
and 60° to 70° during the night, at which tempera- 
ture plants make a good natural growth, not too 


rank. We should not dare to risk the growing of | 


lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, 

some other hothouse or hotbed plants dusing 
winter in any other way now, unless, on a.small 
scale as an experiment, but there are those who 
assert that one foot of manure is enough where 
the, object is only to, start plants like tomatoes, 
peppers, cabbage, caullflowers and others to be 
set in the open ground, and when the tempera- 
ture reaches 100° cover with earth and sow seed 
at once. It will not often rise above the germi- 
nating or growing point again, or if it does, it may 


‘being six weeks old three weeks after it was 


. found no cow to go over 296 days and. none to be 


made was 32,952,927. The numberof gallons of 
syrup made was 2,258,376. Vermont led the col- 
umnin sugar production with 14,125,921 pounds. 
New York followed with the production of 10,485,- 
623 pounds. New York led in the production of 
syrup, the quantity being 457,658 gallons to 218,252 
gallons for Vermont. A large tree may yield 
thirty-two gallons of sap in a season which should 
make about eight pounds of sugar, but it is 
thought to be a good orchard that averages six 
pounds toa tree. j;As much sap will run froma 
half-inch hole as from a larger one, and the wood 
heals quicker. It is better not to tap trees until 
ten inches through. 
PERIOD OF GESTATION. 

It is generally understood that the cow carries 
her young nine months, but practical experience 
*shows that she ysually exceeds that time by sey- 
eral days, which may be from one to three weeks, 
seldom longer than that time. It will not do to 
figure, as did the old lady who sold her calf as 


dropped, because she thought “it was three weeks 
old when it was born,” The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England some years ago made a record 
of 764 calves, of which the average time was 283 
days from the time of service for all, and the 
same for the heifer calves, while bull calves aver- 
aged 284 days, and twenty-three pairs of twin 
calves among them were born at an average of 277 
days, practically nine months and one week for 
twins and nine months two weeks for single 
calves. We regret that we have not at hand the sta- 
tistics of the longest and shortest period of the 
carrying of the calf, but we have seen it, and 
think the shortest period for a well-formed and 
apparently matured calf was 242 days and the 
longest a little more than three hundred days, or 
some sixty days difference. We may find the sta- 
tistics and refer to this again. Of the above rec- 
ord of 764 cows, setting aside the twenty-three 
cases of twins, there were 401 bull calves and 
240 heifer calves. We are not sure that this 
proportion of about six bulls to five heifers 
would hold good in a larger number, and certainly 
doubt if there is an average of a pair of twins in 
about thirty-three births, as was the case ‘in the 
report quoted above. Certainly with an average 
of over twenty head of cows for seven years, we 
never had a case of twin calves, or not one in 
more than 150 births among the cows that we had 
the care of. Since writing the above we find that 
an English authority gives 220 days as the short 

est period at which a live calf was produced, but 
they were not able to rear any calf produced in 
less than 242 days, while: the longest period was 
313 days. At the Cornell Experiment Station they 


less than 264 days, but they had only 194 cases to 
report upon. Their average was 280 days, which 
may be due to the fact that they were working 
with dairy breeds, while the English experiments 
were with the beef breeds. But they found the 
most of their cows to drop calves between the 
274th and the 287th day, and also found that the 
Same cow varied in the length of time in different 
years, from a short to a long period, perhaps, but 
that this variation was not governed by her age 
and her health and vigor were not reliable guides 
as to her time of carrying the calf. 
; CHANGING SEED. : 
We liked to get new seed for farm crops 
more Northern points, as the crop not ‘on 
ripened earher, but yielded better. We remem 
her one year getting some seed potatoes from 
Vermont, and as we did not get as many as we 
wanted to plant we bought some ofa neighbor who 
raised them the year before from Vermont. seed 
and finally finished with a raw or SO of seed. which 
had been grown on the farm where we, were. All 
were of the same variety, and looked equal! 
good, and all planted the same day. The homie. 
grown seed yielded half as large a crop as that 
we got from the neéghbor and ‘about one-third as 
that. which came from Vermont. : We have 
‘ripened a good crop of corn from seed 
when the frost badly hurt that in our neighbors 
field planted as early as was ours. Seeds from 
Southern melons fail to produce @ good crop in 
Massachusetts, and we have thought that other 
garden seeds were not as good when purchased 


stocky and hardy growth than by the old method. | w 


to be started until March in this way to grow. 


sunk in the floor by a flat-ended woo 
attached to a long, horizontal lev: 


‘plucked out and ugliness cultivated () |: 


9 
Doutb’s Department. 
: THE DAISY. 
With little white leaves in the grass... 
Spread wide for the smile of the s:,; 
It waits till the daylight passes, 
And closes one by one. 

I have asked why it closed at even, 
And know what it wished to say, 
There are stars all night in the heay.; 

And I am the star of day. 
—Rennel! |: 


My Little Japanese Boy. 

Yashitomo is the name of a little Japi:.. 
that I know. Japan, the country where |, 
is a wonderful little empire of Asia, em). 
number of islands on the eastern coast, : 
from China. The Japanese belong to 1)}). 
race and somewhat resemble the Chines«- |;, 
hey are handsomer, however, than thi): 
bors, and are very bright, active and iit. 
people. 

Tokyo, formerly called Yeddo, is the «:; 
Japan, and it is at Toyko where Yashito:), 
It is a fine, large city with nearly as many 
itants as New York. Here is the residen: 
Mikado asthe Emperor of Japan is cul|.- 








| port is Yokohama, with which it is conn: 


a road or street seventeen miles long, }):, 
both sides with tea houses, gardens and s), 
which are set out for sale all kinds of .J::; 


. Yashitomo’s father owns one of these 

and every day he may be seen there wii! 

his customers, dressed in a cotton gow), 
short, wide sleeves, the under side beii.; 
together to serve as a pocket. He wears - 
made of plaited rice straw and does not 

hat except in rainy. weather, or when |. 
away from home. Here sometimes Yi-),: 
himself may be seen helping his father o: : 

his kite in front of the shop. 

You may imagine a small, active, brow: 

clad in a tunic or shirt-like garment, wit), 

and legs quite bare. His eyes are dark |...) 
and set a little obliquely; his hair is black |) 
thick and shining from the use of oil. Th | + 
that he has is quite as tall as himself and ;- 
sembles a human figure in a grotesque posit. 
Every boy has a kite in Japan, and you.) 
always see them flying them everywhere «1 
times of the day. 

This shop of Yashitomo’s father is a (jj). yt. 
curious building enough to our eyes. It is ij); 
of wood and cement, of two stories, and the poof 
s covered with rush mats three or four iiejes 
thick. Ithasnochimney. In cold weather t)\ 
shop is warmed with chareoal in a copper stove. 
No chairs are to be seen. When the shopkeeper 
wishes to rest he squats upon a straw iat 
The doors of the shop are made of paper 4), 
slide back and forth without the least noise. 

In this shop is a valuable collection of japanied 
ware. The Japanese are famous for their <j)! 
in manufacturing fine porcelain and lacqiered 
ware. Japanese vases and bronze and wood 
carvings are much admired. Yashitomo’s fat); 


is not only a seller but a manufacturer of thi, 
beautiful japanned work. In making it the jiice 
of the valuable varnish tree is used. In the back 


part of his shop he has quite a number of arti- 
sans employed in the work. These manufact- 
ures he sells to residents and to many foreizuers 
who visit Tokyo every year. 

Itis interesting to stand at the door of thi, 
shop and view the novel sights. Everything is s. 
different from what it is in this country. fut 
Yashitomo would think everything strange here 
in America. There are the buildings, most of 
them low, with projecting roofs and large piazzas. 


resembling somewhat the old Dutch houses of 
New York. And there are the ever-changing, 
curious crowds. Armed officials of high rank 
with trains of attendants, looking very gorgecus 
in their silken robes, jostle each other in this 


crowded thoroughfare. You can tell their rank 
by the number of swords they respectively wear. 
When they meet the one with the fewest number 
of swords has to bow the lowest. Some of the 
higher dignataries have umbrellas borne over 
them. An umbrella is always an accompaninient 
of rank in Japan. 

What will strike you as the most curious is the 
different ways of traveling in Japan. Hor-e- are 
almost as scarce as cows, and the average 
Sapanese horse is scrawny, scraggy and under- 
sized. When used as a beast of burden the driver 
usually walks beside the animal instead of riding 
him, and when hitched toa cart he goes in front 
and leads him. 

The greater number of conveyances are pro- 
pelled by human hands. The most common 
carriage is a small, two-wheeled vehicle. called 
inrikisha. These are in shape like ajminiature 
gig, and as a rule drawn by asingle coolie, thous! 
for rapid traveling two men are sometimes em- 
ployed. Many are of sufficient size to carry two 
persons. There are ten thousand of | these 
vehicles used in the city of Tokyo alone. 

Then there are two kinds of palanquins in use— 
the norimono—a large litter carried by several 
bearers, and principally used by the persons ot 
the better class; and the kago,a mere basket 
work contrivance, slung from a pole carried across 
the shoulders of two coolies. For the transporta- 
tion of baggage or heavy goods large two-wheeled 
carts are in use. These are pushed along by tour 
or six coolies. 

So the crowd comes and goes. In a jinr/his/i’ 
ride two handsome ladies dressed in gay en 
broidered silks. Near by are a couple of fisher- 
men in their strange costume of straw. There 
comes a laborer, wearing a conical, )road- 
brimmed hat on his head. He has a kuite. & 
sickle and a pair of large shears in his hands. He 
is a gardener and has the art of dwarfing trees te 
the height of five feet or of seven inches, aid can 
trim plants to the exact shape of any !)rd or 


{ beast. In the adjacent gardens you will seo nuh 


of this work visible. 
All at once there isa great movement and st 
in the crowded thoroughfare. What dv ‘t 
mean? An imperial mail carrier, returns). ‘hom 
one of the inland cities, is rushing throws! He 
is a stout, powerful person and nearly naked. 0 
his back isa pack that resembles a ki) ~ich- 
Heis running with all his might, and es.) 0) 
gets out of his way. If any one shou! | 

fortunate enough to impede his passize |» 

L.. severely punished and perhaps even > 

e. 


Walking along the street you would soir 
shops with all kinds of merchandise | >" 
Many of the things are eatables, suc!) 
fishes, 1} inches long, impaled on sticks <8 00h 
meats composed of rice, flour and : \ ttle 
sugar; circular lumps of rice dough ea!) 
roots boiled in brine; a white jelly 1 rent 
beans; also ropes, straw shoes for | 
horses, straw cloaks, paper umbre!! pel 
waterproofs, paper handkerchiets, | RS. 
tobacco pipes, hairpins and other tri! - 
bamboo, straw, glass and wood. 

These goods are on stands, and in ¢! 
hind, open to the street, all the domes: 
tions are going on, and the housewit 
to be seen boiling water or sewing \ 
tucked in the back of her dress. In ~: es 
you will see them husking rice, a lal. 
ess, in which the grain is pounded 


worked by the feet of a man invaria!!\ 
stands at the other extremity. 

But about our Japanese boy. Docs | 
to school like the boys of America’ ‘ 
tomo goes to school, and a very goo! ~ 
The house of learning, as the sv!) 
called in Japan, is frequently the mo~ ° 
building in the village. There the lit! nest 
learns to read and write, and as he ¢ has 
some of the ancient Japanese wor) 
his hands, such as the Manyashin, 0! 
of a Myriad Leaves,” or the Hiv) 
“Collection of One Hundred Per- 
reading of a general nature Yashito.: 
little fairy tales and short stories. 
histories.. These booksjare all writt: 
Chinese style, and the beginning 0! : 
book is where our volumes end. 
Yashitomo has two pretty sisters, | 
younger than himself. The name ot ° 
Hara, that of the other Ume Tsuda. | a 
greater seclusion than their brother. | ' er 
probably marry before they are sixte«!!./!'") “" 
then have their teeth blackened, tli") 
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from Southern dealer : ; 
were of Northern wrowt _ baleen ‘pie knew they 


1 ho a DOY 
est extent. By that time Yashitome | Bere | 
no longer. He too will marry and < go 
shop of his own, anb I dare say if. yo" >)... 
to Tok 0 you might be able to see our)! ens 
anese » 00d natured and courteot>. cir nat 
ing his wares to his numerous buyers “\'" ihe 
ease and urbanity that: is natural 0!) ‘time 
Fiental. We will hope, too, that by 1! 1 

ashitomo will be a istian.—The Standard. 
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sug the advantages of the incubator for ' 
« chickens may be named that 


‘¢ there are eggs ready. Hens too’ 
\ill not sit when they are wanted to, | 
‘| cluck around for a month or more, | 
na china egg at just the season | 
no more chickens are wanted, | 
r veh out two hundred’ eggs may | 

thirty cents 
ubator is used, and if hens are 
will cost about twice as much for 
od in the same time. It need not take 
aday to take care of the incubator, 
cake care of fifteen sitting hens prop- 
uild use up not less than two hours 
iifaday. The incubator, if properly 
or, will not quit its task for three 
and then is ready to begin again, 
1» on doing so if necessary. The hen | 
on gets discouraged after she has 
| ilf tinished her job, and decides to 
\ ip. The ineubator is not lousy, and 
re the chickens do not suffer from 





from, he vermin. ; 
i here are other points that may be in | 
‘the hen. She does not explode and 
to the building, and the incubator 
carelessly treated. If the hen is not 
atch out chickens when she is broody 
ilusually keep on trying to do so 
wt as long as she would need to hatch 
tter and raise them, and she must be 
fed during that time. Some remedy this by 
+ her assoon as found broody, which 
ery good time, as she is usually very 
hen. The hen will usually take care 
chickens, while the incubator needs 
one or more brooders to care for the chick- 
eps. but the brooder does not lead them off 
through the wet grass to get chilled, as the 
old hen too often does. We think as far as 
cheapness and little trouble in caring for 
the chickens the incubator and brooder are 
as much ahead of the old hen, as an ocean 
steamship is superior to a mudscow. 


There are many who think that when the 
hen leaves her chickens to care for them- 
selves they need no further care from any 
one if they have a good range to travel over. 
They will undoubtedly find many seeds, some 
insects and some green food which will 
serve to keep them alive. They will also 


Isa 
fat t 
of he 


get plenty of exercise to harden their mus- 
cles, but the rate of growth will usually be 
slow, because the food is not properly pro- 
portioned to stimulate rapid growth, and as 
the old saying is, they “‘run the flesh off 
their bones.” As a result of such lack 


of care the owner finds in the fall that 


his. tloeck has decreased in number 
from the enemies that find them when 
straying abroad, and that they have 
not inereased very much in size. He 


is very apt to think it hard luck that they 
have not grown as wellas those of a more 
careful feeder, and declares that there is no 
profit in raising chickens, then picks out the 
best to sell. Even these are so thin and so 
evidently muscular that he can get only a 
low price forthem, as the dealer knows they 
are likely to prove tough picking. He calls 
this another piece of his usual hard luck, as 
he never can get the price that other people 
claim they get. Then he keeps the poorest 
to breed from another year, and very nat- 
urally the whole flock runs down in size 
and in vigor until the lice kill them off, and 
he has to start anew, by buying eggs from 
some one who has better luck with hens. 

A writer in the Journal of Agriculture 
compares the merits of the Brown Leghorns 
and Plymouth Rock fowl by supposing or 
asserting that if twenty-five pullets of each 
breed were hatched April 1, at one year old 
the Leghorns would weigh five pounds each 
and have laid six dozen eggs each, while the 
Rocks would weigh eight pounds each and 
have laid two dozen eggs. At the end of the 
second year, same weights, and Leghorns 
“0 eggs each, Rocks 125 each. Value of 
Leghorns, 125 pounds at eight cents, $10, 
"0 eggs each at one cent, $62.50, Rocks 


two hundred pounds at eight cents, $16, 125 
egys each at one cent, $31.25, showing a bal- 
lance of: £95.25 in favor of the Leghorns. 


We have a few objections to make to this. 
We have raised both breeds and we never 
saw a pure-bred Leghorn that weighed five 
pounds alive at one year old, and but few 
that weighed that at two years old. We have 
seen three Plymouth Rock hens at a little 
lore than two years old which weighed 314 
pounds, or 10s pounds each, without any 
especial effort to fatten them. They were 
sold alive at ten eents a pound, or 
S15. At same time three Leghorn hens 
would have possibly averaged 44 pounds 
each, or 134 pounds, but could not have been 
sold at over seven certs a pound,-and possi- 
bly not over six cents, but we will take the 
larger figure, and the account would have 
been ¥1.05 each for Rocks, 314 cents each for 
Lezhorns, 

\s for eggs, we have had a pure-bred B. 
I Rock pullet laying before she was five 
hiouths old, and have been getting about 
thiee dozen eggs a day in December from a 
lock of fifty that were hatched in April and 
Mas, while in the year from Jan. 1to Jan 1 
the entire flock, including some old ones 
kept as choice breeders or good mothers, 
a\ raved over 142 eggs per hen, besides hatch- 

i. ind bringing up chickens to replenish 
Ue lock, 

: experience warrants us in saying that 

\ twenty-five pullets of each breed 
wd April 1 we should expect in eigh- 
t months to have twenty-five Leghorns 
i bly 45 pounds each, or 1124 pounds, at 

its a pound, worth $6.75, and twenty- 
’lymouth Rocks at surely 84 pounds 
-elling readily at ten cents a pound or 

We could also hatch out one hun- 

to two hundred Plymouth chickens, 

t ut six months old would weigh six 
ls each, and the flock of Rocks would 
‘ave been very far behind in total num- 


| eggs, even allowing that the Leghorns // 


iot sit at all. In the various tests at 
riment stations and elsewhere in a year’s 
the Rocks have as often exceeded the 
orns in number of eggs laid as they 
fallen behind. 


be set whenever the owner is!’ 


worth of -oil if bs 


eyo. pests. The hen is not always free | : 








PLATE# i. 











THE VARIOUS FORMS OF THE ASPARAGUS RUST. 

















PLATE II. 


NATURAL ENEMIES OF THE ASPARAGUS RUST. 


Fig. a. An asparagus stem showing Uredo form of the rust; vataral size. ‘ ’ 
Fig. 6. An asparagus stem showing Teleutospore form of the rust; natural size. Fig. a. A Uredo sorus infested by the Darluca; magnified 25 times. 

Fig.c. A Upc ten 2 oe of an Heidium cup ent ne rows of spores and the Mycelium of the fun- Fig. 6. A section of Uredo sorus infested by the Darluca; magnified 70 times. 

Fig. ¢. Actin arat| aaa — magnified 175 times. Fig. c. Spores of the Darluca—three of them germinated ; magnified 590 times. 

Fig. e. Portion of Uredos sorus; magnified 25 times. Fig. d. Accluster of Mcidium cups infested by the Tuberculina—the cups are in the centre and the Tnber- 
rig: Res od ee a ~~ cane magnified 175 times. culina marginal near the spermagonia; magnified 15 times. 

4 Ra Spores ; ¢ hes. Fig. e. Portion of a section of the Taberculina; magnified 175 times 

Fig. h. Portion of teleutospore sorus ; magnified 25 times. th — " : 

Fig. 1. Portion of a section of telguteupote sorus ; magnified 175 times. Fig. f. Spores of the Tuberculina; magnified 590 times. 

Fig. j. Two teleutospores: magnified 300 times. 





cents and common 9 to 10 cents. 
cents in boxes for choice, 94 cents in barrels, 
common % cents. Large capons in fair de- 
mand at 13 to 14 cents and medium dull at 11 
to 12 cents, small and slips at 10 cents. Old 
roosters 7 to 74 cents. Turkeys, choice 
small 12 cents drawn and 114 cents undrawn. 
Mixed weights 104 to 11 cents, large hens 94 
to 10 cents. Young toms 9 to 9} cents, and 
old toms 8 to 8} cents, with No. 2 at 8 cents. 
Ducks 10 to 12 cents and geese 8 to 9 cents. 
Live fowl] in light supply and with steady 
demand, fowl selling at 10 to 104 cents, 
chickens at 7 to 9 cents and old roosters 6 
cents. Game in rather light supply but 
demand moderate. Choice dark grouse 
$1.20 to $1.35 a pair and light at 90 cents to 
$1.10. Choice quail in fair demand at $2 a 
dozen, but poor to fair hard to sell at $1.25 
to $1.75. Ducks are scarce but easy at $1.50 
to $2.50 for canvas backs, red head $1.25 to 
$1.50, black at 75 cents to $1.50 and mallards 
75 to 90 cents a pair. Deer not coming now, 
but cold storage nominally 14 to 20 cents 
whole and 18 to 22 cents for saddles. 


horticultural. 


: Orchard and Garden. 


The Palmetto asparagus has a reputation 
for being less affected by rust than any other 
variety, and we would advise those about to 
set new beds to give it a trial, or those who 
desire to sow seed, as the cost is but about 
the same as the other varieties, and is 
claimed to be earlier than most of the 
others. It may have faults that are not yet 
manifest, but a trial by the side of Colossal, 
Giant or Mammoth might decide which 
would prove most profitable. In some 
localities the rust has proved a serious 
hindrance to successful asparagus growing, 
and in such places we think growers would 
do well to avoid the use of manure contain- 
ing much vegetable matter as that predis- 
poses the plants to rust attacks. So also 
does heavy watering. In _ fact, it is 
because the vegetable matter helps 
the soil to hold ‘more water that it 
promotes fungous or rust growths on 
all plants. 
fertilizers lessens the liability. We used 
to know one man who grew heavy crops 
of asparagus, by using a ton of fertilizer 
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"As Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription ' 


for womanly ‘diseases. ; No one knows 
this better than’ the woman who has 








losed in yards, the uneasy, restless 
urns, if they cannot get out, will eat 
than ought to be fed to the Rocks, 


- if they are allowed.to run at large 
“one of them will eat and destroy about | 
uch as would feed a sheep; and at the, 
‘: of the second summer not one of them 


id weigh as much as when let out in the 


——— ay SENET 
Poultry and Game. . 


ere is rather a light supply of poultry, 
' | demand does not warrant any increase 
price, 
‘Lolcvelarge chickens at 15to 16 cents, and 
fv'r to good at 12 to 13 cents, extra choice 
ul 12 to 13 and fair to good at 10 to 11 
ceits. Dueks are steady at 12 to 14 cents 
‘id geese at 10 to 12 cents. Pigeons 75 cents 
‘s “1 a dozen and squabs quiet at $2 to $2.75. 
Western dry packed or frozen on equal 
terms. Choice selected chickens at 12 to 13 


Of fresh-killed ‘stock we find - 


tried local doctors and many medicines 
and found no cure until she began 
the use of ‘Favorite Prescription.” It 
establishes regularity, stops weakening 

ins, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion and cures female weakness, It 
makes weak women strong and sick 


women well. ges 
troubled for three years with ulcera- 
tion and female woes and my doctor gave 
me but little relief,” writes Mrs. alu Hunter, 
of Allenton, St. Louis Co., Mo: SI el an 
advertisement in the pa of Doctor. me 
Favorite Prescription. began the use of 1 
about a year ago. I took five bottles of it, and 
one botile of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and 
my health is better now than it was for years. 
I have also recommended these medicines to 
some of my friends, who ‘suffered from female 
weakness, and good results have followed. 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical* 


Adviser is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailin 
-only. ‘Address ed R. V. Pierce, ‘Bui 
falo, N. Y. 


Fowls 10 ; 


Using chemical and mineral 


per acre of a fertilizer containing about 
three per cent. of nitrogen, eight per cent. 
phosphoric acid, and three per cent. potash, 
but if we were to make a special asparagus 
fertilizer we should prefer to increase the 
potash and lessen the phosphoric acid, until 
there was about five per cent. of each, and 
on a light soil with no stable manure we 
would increase the nitrogen also, and it 
would do no harm if the potash ran to eight 
or ten per cent. or 320 to 400 pounds of 
muriate of potash in a ton. Such a fertil- 
| izer should also be well adapted to growing 
| celery and onions. 


| A man and boy can set agreat many straw- 
| berry plants in a day by following this 
| method. Let the man dig the plants and 
; the boy gather them in bunches, and with a 
| stout pair of shears cut the roots to about 

four inches long, and pack them closely in a 
box roots downward. If the foliageis very 
rank it will be well to also clip that down 
near to the crown. By alittle care a hand- 
ful can be clipped at one time. It is well to 





;or have a_ pail of 


dip them in. When ready to 





| boxful is ready, take them to the field, 
!and let the man take a spade and thrust 
, well into the ground, then push it well for- 
| ward, while the boy takes a plant, or two if 
| they are small, spreads the roots fan shaped, 
‘and puts them into the hole behind the 
spade. The man draws out the spade, places 
_ one foot each side of the plant, and presses 
ithe earth down beside it, and the work is 
| done and well done. ; 

| In selecting plants for setting, we like 
those that start near the old plant, as they 
are generally better rooted than those that 
start later. This is not always the case, 
however, as the ground around the old plant 
may not be as mellow or as rich as that 
farther out between the rows. We want 
runners from young vines that have not 
been weakened by overbearing. 


The garden requires liberal manuring, 
but when it has been for many years well 
manured with barnyard or stable manure it 
may be well to abandon such fertilizing ‘for 
one year and give it a dressing of chemical 
fertilizers, using about 1600 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 400 pounds of muriate of 
potash to the acre. This would give about 
334 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 200 
pounds of actual potash to the acre, or if 
nitrogen was thought to be needed ‘ reduce 
the phosphate 100 pounds and _ put in that 
amount of nitrate of soda. We think this 
would be enough to — any, ordinary gar- 
den crop and leave the soil richer in phos- 
phate and potash than it ever was before, 
since it has been in cultivation. These two 
elements neither evaporate in the soil nor 
leach through it, with some exception in the 
case of a large excess of potash, much larger 
than we advise above. 


> 
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Asparagus Rust. 

: Prof. Byron D. Halstead, botanist and 
‘horticulturist at the New Jersey Experiment 
Station, gave an address last January before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
upon ‘* Rusts of Horticultural Plants,” and 
from it we will take what he had to say 
about asparagus rust, leaving some of the 
other rusts for another occasion. 

He saysthis rust was first brought to his 
attention in August, 1896, with statement 
that the beds from which specimens were 
taken had ripened prematurely. . Corre- 
spondence showed that it had been seen that 
year for the first time in New England, 
Long Island, New Jersey and Delaware, In 
1897 it spread along the Atlantic coast as far 
south as South Carolina, where it appeared 
in the’large asparagus fields near Charles- 
ton, In 1898 it was noted as far west as 
Michigan and south to Georgia, and a full 
measure of it in Pennsylvania. In 1899, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois-and Kansas were re- 
ported as infected by it, and now it has been 
found in North Dakota. 

In two beds of asparagus ‘standing much 
like the letter T, but with the tops separated 
a little from the upright part by a small lot 





responding to the upright was not cut late, 
and was badly rusted. The other was a 
newer bed and was cut late for market and 
had when examined young brush about hip 
high. On the side next to the older bed the 
rust was very plainly seen, while on the 
opposite side there was very little of it in 
sight. But where the barn or house stood 
in line between the two beds, the new bed 











on, which was house and barn, the field cor- | 





was not as badly rusted as opposite the open 
space between the buildings. This seemed 
conclusive evidence that the old bed was the 
source of contagion, and that the spores 
were carried by the wind. 

Beds in New England standing alone and 
surrounded by forests are seldom troubled 
by the rust, or are less ly to be thanlike 
those standing in the open country. 

Experiments on spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture began June 16, 1897, and continued 
to the tenth spraying on Oct. 5, were esti- 
mated to reduce tbe rust at least one quarter. 
The ten sprayings cost $21.76. The rust 
was not as abundant in 1898, but spraying 
reduced it to some extent. In 18%o0n the 
same bed there was sixty-six per cent. rusted 
where it was not sprayed, and forty-nine 
per cent. where the spray was used. The 
results of spraying could scarcely be called 
satisfactory. 

The bed experimented upon had six varie- 
ties of asparagus, Bar’s Mammoth, Elmira, 
Columbian White, Palmetto, Conover’s 


During the three years it has been notice- 
able each year, on this bed and others, that 
the Palmetto variety rusted less than any of 
the others. There is also a French stock as 
yet but little grown that seems to show 
greater resistance to the rust than others. 

Clean high culture improves the vigor of 
the plants, and the use of considerable 
quantities of nitrate of soda to produce 
strong growth of tops has insured a crop 
when otherwise it might have proved a 
failure. 

There is some hope of a natural enemy 
checking the rust. There are insects that 
feed upon the rust spores, and two species 
of fungi are parasitic upon the rusts, one of 
which is so abundant that it may possibly 
destroy it entirely. 

Burning the rusted brush in the autumn 
as soon as it loses its green color has ‘been 
tried with varied results, some claiming an 
advantage in so doing and others thinking 
it of but little use. Theoretically it seems 
to be the proper thing, as it would destroy 
many spores that would be apt to spread the 
disease in the spring. The cuts upon our 
first page and accompanying explanations 
show the rust in two forms, and the fungus 
which seems likely to help in destroying it 
or keeping it under control. 

~~ p-_____ 
Domestic ahd Foreign Fruit. 


Apples are in liberal supply, receipts having 
been 7192 barrels last week and exports only 
2786 barrels. Receipts same week last year 
3729 barrels. Spy sell at $2.50 to $3. Bald- 
win, fancy from cold storage $3 to $3.25, and 
fresh packed No. 1 $2.50 to $3, No. 2 Bald- 
win and Greening $1.50 to $2.25 and Talman 
Sweet $1.20 to $2.50. Cranberries are being 
forced off at $7.50 to $8 for choice dark, and 
medium at $6 to $7a. barrel with boxes at 
$2 to $2.50. Florida strawberries 25 to 35 
cents a quart. 





much larger than will be reeded in that time, 
we do not think there will be a great depre- 
ciation in price, or one to continue very 
long. 

Herein Boston the receipts after taking 
out the fifty-three cars billed for export leave 
but 178 cars for this market. For the same 
week last year there were 180 cars, of which 
ten were billed for export. A large part if 
not ail of the export hay was Canadian for 
England. The demand here continues good 
for both hay and straw, of which there were 
28 cars received. The quotations by carload 
at the road are for choice timothy, large 
bales, $19 to $19.50, small bales $18 to $18.50; 
both sizes No. 1 $17.50 to $18, No. 2 $16 to 
$17, No. 3, clover and clover mixed, $15 to 
' $16, straw, long rye, $17 to $18, tangled rye 

$12 to $13, oat $9 to $9.50. 
|! At New York receipts were heavy, 
| amounting to 7670 tons, against 6625 tons 
| previous week and 7450 tons for same week 
| last year. There was alsoa falling off in 
| exports, which were but 1843 bales, against 
| 9854 bales for week previous. This has left 


‘have an inch or so of water in the box, | Colossal and Giant Brunswick, with a little of | : f F 
water near by to| Moore’s Crossbred and Giant Argenteuil, but the market heavy and dull, and if railroads 
put | the latter were younger plants and scarcely 


them out, which should be as soon as a/| comparable with the others. 


continue to push forward accumulations, it 
may weaken market here, though the re- 


particularly on good grades, and it may be 
possible to divert some of the surplus in 
New York in that direction. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives as highest 
market prices at various points March 15 by 
carloads Boston $19.50, Brooklyn and Jer- 
sey City $19, New York and Atlanta $18.50, 
Philadelphia, Richmond and New Orleans 
$17, Baltimore $16.50, Buffalo and Pittsburg 
$16, Nashville $15.50, Cleveland $14.75, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati $14.25, Duluth and 
Memphis $14, St. Louis $13.50, Minneapolis 
' $12.50, Kansas City $10.50. ‘ 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says that hay 
| prices have gone up so much in Canada that 
| there is little chance of new business there 
| for either European or United States mar- 
‘kets, though American receivers have not 
been as particular about quality the past 
week or two as they were before. The 
stock in the country. has been considerably 
reduced by the Government having bought 
some six to eight thousand tons for imme- 
diate delivery, and what is now in farmers’ 
hands is held firm for higher prices. The 
prospects are for a good crop of hay next 
year, as the ground has had a blanket of 
snow nearly all winter in the hay-growing 
sections. 





-————- <> a 


——The United States Department of Agricutl- 
ure is about to start an experiment station in 
Honolulu. The Hawaiian Government has set 
apart two hundred acres of land for that purpose. 
They propose to test the possibiiity of coffee 
growing there, and to teach the islanders the im- 
portance of raising pigs, chickens and dairy cows, 
making butter and cheese, and growing forage 
plants as well as producing garden vegetables. 
They are now dependent upon San ['ranciseo for 
nearly all their vegetables, butter and cheese 
though soil and climate are alike favorable to 
producing them on the islands. 

— The Department of Agriculture has sent an 
agent to establish agencies for the sale of Ameri- 





1 can dairy produets there. He will also visitCuba, 


But a few Florida oranges to be had at $3 | Hayti and San Domingo for the same purpose. 


to $3.75 a box for choice bright, $3 to $3.50 
for choice russet. Coarse fruit $2.50 to $3. 
Florida grape fruit $5.50 to $6.50 for choice, 
$4 to $5 for fair to good. Only 327, boxes 
59 barrels Jamaica oranges last week, at $4.50 
to $5.50 a barrel and $2.25 to $3 a box, but 
California oranges in large supply, nearly 
40,000 boxes last week, and 41 carloads 
sold on Monday. Seedlings are $1.62 
to $2 a.box. Navels, 176, 200 and 216 


counts $2 to $2.50, 150 counts $2 to $2.25, . 


112 and 126 counts $1.87 to $2.12, Bloods 
216 counts $2.25 to $2.75, half boxes, 108, 112 
and 124 counts $1.25. Many oranges dam- 
aged sold below these quotations to hawk- 
ers, California grape fruit $2.75 to $4a 
box. Lemons easier at $1.75 to $2.25. for 
California, Messina and Palermo, fancy 300 
counts $3 to $3.25, choice $2.75 to $3. Malaga 
grapes $5 to $8.50 a cask.. Turkish figs 8 to 
13 cents a pound and dates 3 to 4 cents. 
Bananas steady at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem. 


>< 
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The Hay Trade. 


Hay seems to be coming forward more 
freely in Eastern markets, and as a natural 
result there is a slack in buying, as many 
are looking for lower prices. But here in 
the Northern States we shall have to depend 
upon feeding at the barns for some months 
longer, and as the stock does not seem to be 
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— American firms have opened thirty houses 
for the wholesale trade in meats in London, re 





placing the same number of English houses in the 


‘business. : 


or the pur- 

. redwoods n the big 

basin in Santa Cruz County, that they may be 
preserved and turned into a State park. 


Wellsville, Alleghany Co., New York. Capitalists 
of New York city, Buffaio and Lyons are to fur- 


buildings are to cover fifteen acres and employ 
two hundred persons. Experiments have shown 
that Alleghany County can produee beets richer 
in sugar than either the Rome or Lyons district 
in'the State, and no trouble is anticipated in 


‘| securing the four thousand acres of beets needed 


to make it a suecess. ‘ 

‘——The total shipments of: boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 88,365 cases, 
against 85,211 cases last week and 95,469 cases in 
the corresponding week last year. The tota 
shipments thus far in 1901 have been 938,256 cases, 
aga'nst 1,045,560 cases in 1900. -' 


t ie past week amounted in value to $122,604, pre- 
vious week $302,643, similar week last year $109. 
The total value of exports of leather from this 
port siuce Jan. 1 is $1,886,981 against $2,014,573 in’ 
1900. 

-— Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 2252 packages’ of butter to 
Liverpool, 450 to London via Southampton, 515 to 
London direct, 150 to Hamburg, and 100 to Copen- 
hagen., and 384 boxes of cheese to Liverpool, 479 
to London, 647 to Bristol, *160 to Newcastle and 
eight to South Africa, a total of 3467 packages of 
butter and 1678 boxes of cheese § 

——tThe exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending March 16, 1901. included 189,692 
pounds butter and 1,061,319 pounds cheese. For 
the same week last year the exports included 
3644 pounds butter, 38,578 pounds cheese and 
245,188 pounds oleo. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic coast last week to include 292,700 barrels of 
flour, 2,300,000 bushels of wheat, 3,432,000 bushels 





of corn, 3630 barrels of pork, 15,104,000 pounds of 
lard and 29,560 boxes of meat. 

—The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing March 15 were valued at $2,405,070 and the im- 
ports at $1,357,328. Excess of exports, $1,047,742. 
For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $2,455,675 and imports $1,587,131. Excess of 
exports, $868,544. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$29,850,220 and imports $13,067,399. Excess of ex- 
ports, $16,782,821. For the corresponding time 
last year exports were $21,028,547 and imports 
$17,402,521. Excess of exports, $3,626,026. 

——The pork market continues firm with prices 
unchanged: Heavy backs $18, medium $17, long 
cut $18.50, lean ends $20, bean pork $14.25, fresh 
ribs 114 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 9 cents, 
smoked shoulders 9 cents, lard 9} cents, in pails 
93 to 103 cents, hams 11 to 113 cents, skinned hams 
114 cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt sausages 
9 cents, boiled hams 16 to 164 cents, boiled shoul- 
ders 12 cents, bacon 12} to 134 cents, bolognas 8 
cents, pressed ham 11 cents, raw leaf lard 9} 
cents, rendered leaf lard 9} cents, in pails 10} to 
104 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 94 
cents, briskets 10} cents, sausage meat 8 cents, 
city-dressed hogs 8 cents, country 7 cents. 

—FEgg receipts are heavy, and while small lots 
of fancy nearby and Cape sell at 16 to 18 cents, 
Eastern or Northern choice fresh are 14 cents, 
and fair to good 13} to 13 cents. A few fancy 
fresh Western are bringing 13} cents, and selected 
13, with fair to good 12 to 12} cents. Southern 
fresh good to choice 12} to 13 cents, and Western 
dirty at $3.50 a case of 30 dozen. These are the 
lowest prices yet, and should induce larger con- 
sumption. 

——The world’s shipment of grain last week 
included 7,902,939 bushels of wheat from five 
countries, and 3,755,575 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States furnished 
4,693,939 bushels of wheat and 3,246,575 bushels of 
corn. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on March 16 included 55,124,000 
bushels of wheat, 22,348,000 bushels of corn, 10,- 
871.000 bushels of oats, 1,198,000 bushels of rye 
and 1,337,000 bushels of barley. This is a decrease 

















during the week of 769,000 bushels of wheat and 
18,000 bushels of barley with an increase of 1,334,- 
000 bushels of corn, 33,000 bushels of oats and 
83,000 bushels of rye. 

——A fair trade in beef with the market wel 
sustained: Fancy sides 8} cents, choice 7} to 8 
cents, good 6} to 7} cents, light and grass 6} to 6} 
cents, cows 6 to 6{ cents, fancy hinds 10} cents, 
extra 10 to 104 cents, good 9to 9} cents, fancy 
fores 6 cents, heavy 5} to 53 cents, good 5} cents, 
light 5 cents, backs 6 to7} cents, rattles 44 to 44 
cents, chucks 4 to 6} cents, short ribs 10 to 104 
cents, rounds 6j to 8} cents, rumps 8 to 12 cents, 


ceipts at Brooklyn and Jersey City are light, |rumps and loins 8} to 12} cents, loins 10} to 13§ 


cents. 

—The sales of Nova Scotia coal to the United 
States are reported as having increased from 153,- 
188 tons in 1899 to 624,273 tons in 1900. The total 
output of the mines increased nearly 600,000 tons. 
Lambs and muttons are firm with veals 
steady. Spring lambs $7 to $11 each, fall lambs 
74 to 10 cents, Brighton and fancy 9 to 10} cents, 


muttons 7 to 84 cents, fancy and Brightons 74 to9 
cents, veals 7 to 9} cents, fancy and Brightons 


9 to 104 cents. 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew to De It, and All About Prefit- 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to MaKe $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatchin and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Dueks, Geese and. 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH~ 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3354, Boston, Mass. 
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on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what - 
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locality. 


Profusely Illustrated, Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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+++ , : nued d ue to | i : ot wonder tha me w! 
Mr. Lawson large increase over 4 head in 1898 t ry feeding r ong- nterested i ¢ you are ‘ uf 
has previous , &| through the - It may be n the probl deeply ¢ Why not bu . 
thing by the certainly done the s Wtmeseloacarncs barr whole winter firm kept | dormant lands em of renewi 8 y direct from the i t9 Not a 
pry» os eka End Nursery. ‘cant, > for poss cannot have oe ked in| wants to know ae bie and overyholty ane 3 Largest Grewers in New sand not mat 
the first samme: hereon of giitpoes 7 — Wintering Yearlings. get some a mel on the farm will ry * A heey humble sabes ef ys at a profit. 8 Home-grown N England. ; cl pce teeny 
has proba ute of ngs or those t : t half his n grinding on & and of ursery Stock acck 7 plart ful 
hs poly never nad io Iam | udp ut “wll be yortings | done by dus anton Yo the Teodig, and ee  @ Raroy ieee § pos i 
nev quires 4 a stac no ntion to 5 8 St | liev 4 r will, et yh rite for » quali ., e npie Jef at ty 
scoanderd pooprse ‘a: 9 ik inves pial pesca mi pin soddlar oF the ort fre Get launes ot Gasek on the use of the tonic ‘right direction T kave mate. 0: ee ts Gn, o You will save money, and (estimate snd. poser sp 
pre rem em gah hides ore good | Cows to feed upon. W orts from the ground ginger, é tonic} Thaye just d S Th wef pee iat 
u cau . We kn hate o: gentian ust distri ) The Fines . specialty A ligt 
horse racing. y does not depend oe eg yey ae i pe them re wae page neat aleggs ara parts mixed —_ fag po ee poe seman is tentheee 9 a se Cottection ele er eee 8 ; Pia Ca 

a s only that, b cause suppl “ y state had printed. 7 mental T eses, Orna- Q COURS Jc 

> roosted abo ut if this loose ply of sal as possi to O rees and e 

Pha ad York councilman pr lived th ut the shed they oad Psi hens | gentle partes for in this way ig — made. I have eee what progress 1¢ Shrubs. 8 Bits PP ne. 
fe Sachin a statue to ee 0 to New | which coy galbmcngl It is true that tho || good condition, the actiai the digestion is in | prides gen anybody ne Po pos ve : SHADY HILL NURSER 8 Ts Fellows 
y most public statu arnegie. | as th re not as heavy i se | normal and * on of the bo will send th eatwo-cent | x —_— on ' 
es har . ey were in’ y in the spr right, so that'it is an‘ owels is is the em one prom : 6| The in, 25; 
dly any-| gained peo tinp pay they ae vRvgetl big first bes i fag aay thing tainly Aenean ood a ae eaae ane — a 102 State Street, Bos CO., 8 me Minute Man an Sample Sivawicil): ess 

t frame, and when | | . As smoke { omething interested i pay any one IOCCOCCO000000 ton. |. Asparagus Roots, also grown and Free frou [un 

looseness of the ’ ndicatés a firp, so ¢ n the cultivation who is ad 90000000000000008 ons, Vegetable and @ Nursery stock of, 1") cree + 

bowels is an’ tiieation _S bbe peal It eee org “p ght get LELAND'S 00000 | "Teiephone . SEORGE F. wit a c 

get in a rs to find out’ w yw ou- ? FA — jae —_— ae 
hand for two cents. I hope nat on Mustrated) for pF CIRCULAR ae aus ROOTS F a 

118 Devonshire ae e LELAND ipt of ad-| srown. ae. Finest two year, hardy <0 {hern 
cet, Beston, Mi stock. prices. We have all other kit's of . 
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The Mackets. 
30STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending March 27, 1901. 





— 


VALS OF 


Shotes 

and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
T)  week..4728 6972-2250 21,414 2070: 
La veek..8572 6782185 23,915 1840 





Prices om Nerthern Cattle. 

; »e—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hid tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
ques ty. $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
uality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 

7.25; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 

Western steers, 43@6}c. 

,s aND YouNG CALVEs—Fair quality, $20 
xtra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; 
far’ » and dry, $12@25. 

~ xkEs—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
til =10a20; two year olds, $14@30; three year 

~via dW. 
..) ep—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
unbs, 44.@5}¢e. 
HoGs—Per pound, 6@6}c, live weight; 
P .. wholesale, ——; retail, $2.00@6.00; country 
dressed hogs, T@7§e. 

\> \L CALVES—3$@6fc P Tb. 

| es—Brighton, 6; @7{¢ P bh; country lets, 6c 

(\) F SKINS—600 @$1.20; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

.ow—Brighton, 4@5e yY tb; country lots, 


ps—tie. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Watertown. .1949 6746 3,460 1200 405 
Brighton ....2779 226 «617,954 870 120 


Cattle. Sheep 


At NEDM & Weel 
At Brighton. Ce 


ougee & WwW A Ricker 70) (1 
Chapman 22 W A Farnham 9 1 
RG Hobbs 12 M G Flanders 7 
Libby Bros 22 W Pitkins 14 
ER Foye 11 B M Ricker 23 
M D Holt & Son 14 F Ricker 10 
Harris & Fel- At Brighten. 
lows 5 T J Molloy 9 
H M Lowe 12 JS Henry 3 2 


Thompson & 
Hanson 20 1 Massachusetts. 
G W Weston 8 At Watertewn. 
Shirley & Me- JS Henry 32 
t 1 WA Bardwell 7 6 
OH Forbush 10 
W F Dennen 11 
At Brighten. 


Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. 


co 


seTve 
Wardwell & Me- 
Intire 12 
FW Wormwell 2 
” 
7 


G Cobb S Henry 93 
M PD Stockman it ‘A Giiabere 12 
aratecaing 80 
New Hampshire. C D Lewis 8 
At Brighten. T J Moroney 6 
JG Brown 21 W Mills 16 
W Gordon 10 5 > H Forbush 9 
JH Neal 21 D A Walker 10 
F W Clark : 
AC Foss Western. 
AINEDM& Weel At Brighten. 
Ce. W N Chamberlin 210 
T Shay 7 A Davis 40 
AF Jones & Co. 7 W Hellaman 40 
Ed Sargent 7 Morris Beef Co. 1360 
F L Cotton 15 Swift & Co 578 
At Watertown. SS Learned 112 
JC Wilkins Sturtevant & 
Breck & Wood 21 Haley 128 
W F Wallace 64 60 = DM & Weel 
1o. 
Verment. NE DM& Wool 
At Watertown. Co 18 4410 
A Williamson 8 At My ait 
Fred Savage 10 A MeIn.osh 
HN Jenne 5 W W Brauer & C e 1750 
NH Woodward 15 24 GA Sawyer 32 426 
G H Sprigg 5 J A Hathaway 1000 
EG Piper 7 
H J Stearns 21 Canada. 


At Watertown. 
Lunness & Hal- 
ligan 


AP Needham 15 
© J Harriman 24 
JP Sendereen 11 


Expert Trafitc. 

Best State cattle are selling in England at 12c, 
d.w., with range 10}@12e, which shows an ad- 
vance of }¢ on best cattle, and also that they are 
n large supply only from the States at 12c, d. w.; 
the general inference is that a margin is effected 
for exporters. The Boston shipments amounted 
to 3126 cattle, 1750 sheep and 92 horses. Sheep 
ure quoted at 12}.@134¢, d- w. 

Shipments and destinations—On steamer Bo- 
hemian, for Liverpool, 655 cattle by Swift & Co., 
15 horses by E. Snow. On steamer Bostonian, for 
London, 237 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 239 
do. by Swift & Co., 77 horses by Haden, Sales & 
Schloeman. On steamer Sylvania, for Liverpool, 
375 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 375 do. by J. 
A. Hathaway, 750 sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co. 
On steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 300 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 485 do. by J. A. Hathaway, 
1000 sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co. On steamer 
Ontorio, for London, 32 cattle by A. McIntosh, 
42s Canada cattle by Lunness & Halligan. 

Herse Business. 

The general tone of the market has improved 
both in demand and valuation. The outlook 
is good from now on for the next three 
months in all descriptions of good horses 
for draft or drive. At Myer, Abram & 
Co.’s International Horse Exchange sold 7 
cars of Western during the past week. Trade 
good and prices well sustained. Sold 1 pair draft, 
av. 1700 Ibs, at $4.15; 1 pair chunks at $350; others 
at a range of $100@17 At L. H. Brockway’s 
sale stable, sold Eastern and Western horses 
within the range of $100@250. Nearby horses at 
$20a150. At A. W. Davis’s Northampton-street 
Sale Stable, a good week for disposal of good 
horses for speed, coach, family and saddle horses 
at $550 down to $100. At Welch & Hall Com- 
pany’s, sold 5 carloads of mixed quality; firm 
prices noted, some at $100@250. At Moses Col- 
wan & Sons, a brighter week and prices a grain 
stronger. Auction sales at $25@130. Sold 1 heavy 
work horse at $232.50; 1 pair, of 2800 tbs, at $425 
At Russell & Drew’s Stable, no change, with a 
x00d demand at $100@200. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, March 26, 1901. 

rhe call for beef cattle remains in much the 
same position as last week and prices hold steady. 
Western cattle cost 4c higher than last week, and 
it the owners had not beenin such a hurry to close 
out, might have sold Northern at a shade ad- 
vance. O. H. Forbush sold 4 little steers, of 2130 
ths, at $2.40 per ewt.; 4 cows, Of 850@1150 Ibs, at 3 

ic; 2 COWS, Of 660@880 tha, at 24¢@$2.40; 1 bu 1 
of 670 tbs, at $2.85; 2 bulls, of 830@1300 tbs, at 
«25 per ewt. J. A. Hathaway sold 25 steers, re 
| 5H ths, at 6e; 25 do., Of 1500 ths, at 5§c; 25 do., ot 
1175 ths, at 54e, and some at $4.75@5. 
Milch Cows. 
in large supply, with a downward tendency, 
cy Cows abound, as well as plenty of common 
uedium grades. 
Fat Hegs. 

ule 4e higher at 6@éje, 1. w., for Western and 

il hogs at 5@7#e, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

!he market separate from the Western not 
avily supplied. .The bulk were good weight 
stern and cost firm prices, with sheep at $3.30 

and lambs $4.56@5.75 per ewt. W. F. Wal- 
lace sold a mixed lot of sheep and lambs, 65 head, 
1 480 Ths, at 3ge. 

Veal Calves. 

‘Not as many as anticipated, and prices have 

' materially changed. 

t that arrivals were not of as good quality as 
sired. W. F. Wallace sold 60 head, of 7580 tbs, 

4c, A. P. Needham sold 10 good calves, of 

4 tbs, at6e. N.H. Woodward sold a small lot 

ierage price, 6c 

Live Peultry. 

A light run at 93@10c for mixed lots by the 

ite, 


Dreves ef Veal Calves. 
Maine—Lougee & Chapman, 22; RK. E. Hobbs, 10; 
‘bby Bros., 47; M. D. Holt & Son, 35: Harris & 
llows, 110; H. M. Lowe, 110; Thompson & Han- | B 
“ON, 255 George V W. hisrasissien 3; stead & Mersem, 


¢ 





de a. for immediate use. 
Dec. 3, 1899. Sire 

Co Frat Pevaiten's Son, a son of 

ag Maiden and Brown Bes- 


Son. Dam, Hood Farm 

FE outharind: 16 Ibs. 6 oz., in 7 
a rm days from 252 Ibs. 6 oz. milk, 32 

Ibs. 3 oz. in 14 days; 37 Ibs. rd 

milk in 24 hours, by Volco of 


Jerseysise ios tie 


It was a too-evident |S 


23; Wardwell & McIntire 
14; G. Cobb, 10. fa Wormw ¢ 

New Hampshire—T. Shay, 39; A. F. Jones & 
ee 110; Ed. Sargent, 39; J.C. Wilkins, 12; Breck 

| & Wood, 85; 7; WF. Wallace, 220 

ermont—A. Williamson 67; Fred Sav 35; 
li. N. Jenne, 00; N. H. Woodward, 23;G. H 
eesiey, 0; B G. Piper, 7; H. J. Stearns, 7; A. P. 

Needham, 20; W. A. Ricker, 150; W. A. Farnham, 
40; M. G. Flanders, 60; W. Pitkins, 6; B. M. 
Ricker, 40; F. Ricker, 41; J. T. Molloy, 16; J. 8. 
Henry, 38. 

 Massachusetts—J. 8.. Henry, 160; W. A. Bard- 
well, 8; W. F.Dennen, 2; H. A. Gilmore, wr scat- 
+ tering, 150; C.D, Lewis, 6; W. Mills, 20; D. A. 
Walker, 25 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2779 cattle, 226 sheep, 17,984 hogs, 
870 calves, 120 horses. From West, 2258 cattle, 
210 sheep, 17,600 hogs, 190 horses ; Maine, 175 cattle, 
9 sheep, 158 hogs, 447 calves; New Hampshire, 64 
cattle, 5 sheep, 48 calves; Vermont, 42 cattlu, 2 
sheep, 54 calves; Massachusetts, 240 cattle, 201 
hogs, 321 calves. 

Tuesday—The cattle from all sources figured 
2779 head. The’ market on Western cattle was 
stronger by ic P tb, the best costing near to 6}c 
» tb after paying freight charges. There were 
some cattle bought at Buffalo and sent here, being 
bought by butchers. Quite a demand for. good 
beef cows, at 3@3%c. The great attraction was a 
pair of oxen by F. W. Clark of Rochester, N. H., 
the home weight 4600 ibs, without the yoke. The 
owner expected to obtain $6.60 if they did. not 
shrink over 20 per cent. They were the fattest 
oxen noticed from the North for months, fatted 
by Mr. Clark. A. C. Foss, 6 cattle at 2%c, av. 
about 900 tbs. T.J. Moroney, 4 beef cows, 950 
tbs, at 3c. J. H. Neal, 6 oxen, av. 1650 tbs, at 5c. 

Milch Cows. 

Inspector Dunnen says more milch cows on the 
market than last week, and the prospect of easy 
disposals at the opening was not very flattering. 
Dealers ‘seer to" load the market regardless of 
the demand an through Tuesday the move- 
ment was slug sh,,and what changed hands was 
to considerable exent to speculators, to sell again 
on Wednesday. Gommon grades dull of sale. 
F.. W. Wormwell sold 4 milch cows, $30@38. 
Thompson & Hanson, 5 cows at $40@55. Ward. 
well & McIntire sold cows from $35@50. 

Veal Calves. 

Sales noticed at 5, 5}, 5}@6c, but few at the 
latter price, being best selections. F. W. Worm- 
well, 10 calves, av. 115 tbs, at 5c. J. H. Neal sold 
a light lot, of 110 ths, at 5jc. General sales at 54c 
® tb of 115 tbs. 

Late Arrivals and Sales. 

Wednesday—There was no lack of milch cows, 
fully as many on sale as last week. The quality 
included all classes from choice to common, as 
there were scarcely any left over last week. 
Dealers concluded to handle a fair number. 


was effected at steady prices. Beef cows held at 
firm prices, and some working oxen found sale 
at a trifle better than their value for beef. Ward- 
well & McIntire sold 1 fancy Holstein cow at $60, 
with sales at $28@47.50. Harris & Fellows, 10 
cows at $30@45. E.R. Foye sold 2 oxen, of 2860 
Ibs, at 43c;5 cows, $32@55. Libby Bros. sold 2 
choice cows $50; 4 extra cows, $42@45; 5 cows, 
$25@25. J.S. Henry, with a large run of cows, 
sold at $330@55. O.H. Forbush, 3 beef cows, of 
3320 tbs, at 3}c;1 bull, of 970 Ibs, at 3c;2 store cows, 
av. 700 ths, at 2c and $1. 
Stere Pigs. 

A good supply, with sales at $2a@3. 

83.50.06. 


ie BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 


Shotes, 





Peultry. 


Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 






Spring ducks.............-......-.s0-6 - l@l4 
SED MOODS 5.5 55 5 ewe o< 00 dco nceornce - 10@12 


Chickens, choice roasting, spring. 
Chickens, fair to good . 
Fowls, extra choice 


Pigeons, arene doz 

Western oF cked— 
Turkeys, c Lutes a eEER re SE Re SE 
Turkeys, com, to good..-....--.---------- ws 
Chickens, choice, large......-..--.------- 124@13 

sd broilers............-.-.-c-.csde0 12@13 
Chickens, medium. ......-..-...-..------- 9@10 
DOD ai sin vcs banchosgesuinengpave-seeaes wee 
SR ios ve ain dink eae os ehemee meeareeee te 8@ 
Fowls, | $7 OG GOS. 6. So Sees 9@)10 
Old COOKS noc nine cc ccsc cece ssecsesccccescns 7@8 
Live Peultry. 

NG Bi ons bobo knee nn cones ch ceneaeds= 10@10} 

ee at a eee er a6 

Spring Chickens P tb....-. ----.---------- 7a9 


NorE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 


Creamery, ex extra— 
assorted sizes. .......------- 23 







Nort ernN, Y., assorted sizes........-- 22k “23 
Northern N, Y., large tubs. - --22k@ 
Western, asst. spruce a - -224@ 
Western, large ash tubs. ....--.---------- 22@ 
Creamery, ‘northern firsts.....-....-------- 21@22 
Creamery, western firsts ......------------- 21@ 
Creamery, seconds. ..-.-.-..--------------- 19@20 
Creamery, eastern....--..----------------- 2022 
Dairy, Vt. extra........-------------------- 20@ 
Dairy, x. Y. WINE. oo vw id cmtosicepepenense 19%@20 
pasty, a . Y.and Vt. firsts.......-...---..- 18@19 
¥ and Vt. seconds........-.---- ; 


West 


imitation creamery, 












“ "imitation creamery seconds...-...-- 13}@ 
«ladle firsts and extras....-.-..------ 134@14 
BROMOVRNS . «ooo oc oo acne dns pee cece soc seecs 12@18 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery..--. -------------- 234@ 
meng = creamery ....----- ea 
mere Galey...5...J:.$..6.. 2.5. @ 
Common to good dab tacembictus= - 15@19 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-Ib prints. . ‘ 
Extra northern creamery .--.----.-- - - -284@ 
Extra northern dairy...-------------------- 2@ 
Common to good......-.---.------+--------- 16@ 
Extra western creamery...-.---.----------- @ 
Cheene. 
tr | pale rey Pet 12@12 
New York, Hak aS es ¥ eUNSTRIOE ¢ , ma 
Vt. twins extra P fh......-.------+--------- 12@ 

“ firs a wcee eens cere coon eceressece 104@114 
© seconds ® th.....-.----------------+--- a 
e cheese, extra, P fb.....-------------- 13@ 
on (o Flats, @xtra...24.--22.2 2202222 2.20 0ee 10}@11 
Western twins, extra.........------------- li@11 

Western, fair to good.........------------- 10@1 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz..-...--..-. 15@ 
Eastern choice fres Mgtnenylsenaesis-<0ttss 4@ 
Eastern fair to good .........--.------------ 124@13 
Michi fancy fresh_:........------------ 134@14 
Western fair spoeoes viene tenia 3013) 
stern‘fair to good .........-------------- @ 
West efit sel 9 ST ee ee 124@13 
,. PRetatees. 
York State ,nound wht. bu.. ---- 0@ 
fore State long wht. bu. aoa ., 
Hebron. he nccocccweqeceseuc 
resi Mountain, # bu.. R 
Aerts ir to — aedlesette 60@ 
i Vegetables. 
Beets, ® bush........--..--.------------ 40@50 
Boob weer, @ bunch... 22... 1 25@1 50 
Cabbage .... --.--------+----+-------++--- 125@1 50 
Carrots, # bush.......--.--..---------+- 40@ 
Le e, Tia ls bpbions adodson anne 1 50@2 00 
Cucumbers, # crate.......---.-- mirekbwnte 1 00@1 50 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each..-.....----- 8@10 
‘Onions, native, Aa bill. secaicss. cee 3 50@4 00 
Bermuda, ® cfrate.......-------+-------- 3 00@4 
Fore? PB DBs soa concen es coe e eee 100@1 25 
jo = —_ WDE «50. 8s ooo se eee dane 35@45 
ng beans— 
Native green,® crate.........--.------- 5 00@8 00 
uash, new, - themend ¥ bbl cr...-..--. 2 00@ 
ubbard,P ton............--+----+-+-+++ 25 00@ 
inack, Southern bbl... .----.- ere 1 00@1 25 
‘urnips, flat, @ box ......- .----«-----.-- 4045 
Turnips, yeiow.¥ A Wor icain sdapind Gabo hues 90@1 00 
ma ee dydivweqweh feces 
- * > ay mai nisin Rie aetna 1 502 25 
Demestic Green Fruit. 
bl Northern Spy...--.-------- 2 3 50 
Apples, # D' Norgher! ie EEA cae 
nperrios, Cone Oot bhi... 2a: {ame 
Cran! es, Cape SWAG i o~ enum -sivend Oy 
Oranges, Fla., bOx...........-----+-----+- 3 00@4 00 
: Hides and Pelts. 
Shoece and cows all weights...........-- 6@ 
rrr eT eet ete eee @ 
Hides, south, Gry coon salted -- 10@11 
sadeey 1 
6 6 ans on h 1 ( 133 
“« buff, in west.......--- 
6 salted # ib. asi 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 Ibs each... @1 50 
over weights,each.. a2 5 
Deacon and dairy skins.........------.--- @80 
Lambskins each, country -.-..--.-.---------- one 
Country Pelts, GOONS: os cei cicicecedecoess @1 25 
Peas. 

Cariadian |e er ea see 11 
Sones ia weceeeeeceeeccceder ol 16@1 20 
Green peas, Western choice... -.:.---...1 1 20 
Green peas, Beotell Hh ivdsostvehsades Nae: 1 1 25 





There were more buyers present and a clearance | 


= and, onions, were always 


" Driea Apples. 
Evaporated, fan + 
Evaporated: ch ¥ to extra fancy. 


peel i 











; ‘Grass Keeda. parti 
Timothy, P bu, Western. ..- : ABET TALL 2 15@2 25 
Bape ae ES 50 
Clover, FID.) oes25. vee esos aan 1 
Top, western, ® 60 tb sack..........2 
fancy rec ned, #® th.,........ 11}@13 
Beans. 
Pea anes, choice, BBA cn cack nce -210@. 
Pea scree dels bic Fos ping d ¢o00 hewb akin ab 4 
Pea, seconds GE Ne a amid al ce EE ot 1 1 
PeaCal. small white.....................-. 2 30@2 35 
Med WOR ine nc choc cKnde daca cane docebnde 
ediums, c choice hand picked...:..::..... 21 
ediums, screened........:....-.-.-}----1 90@2 00 
Modan: foreign ..,..,-....--.-- ha suite ani 1 4 
Yellow eyes, extra ....................... 2 65@2 
Yellow eyes, seconds. ...2..../......2..-- 2 ane 50 
ey bw em wwwe ch wc cees cose esee Rivese ed 35 
Lima beans, dried, ® th.... .......-...--+6 6@ , 
Hay and Gonaer ’ 
Hay rat, bales 19 00 ; 
o. 1, 18.00 
“ Ni 2 ity 16 00 
“ “ 3 “ 15 00 
= fine choice 15 00 
“ clover mixed, ® tomn-......... 14 14 50 
94 pt al HON. 2. ...- 0 eee falade 14 
i wale, P ton............. ascchan 900 
Straw, prime | - Se laa weaned 17 50@18 50 
Straw, oat, per ton....... wuatepeek waters 9 950) 
‘Straw, tangled: TY... 2... c el eet ee eet 10 00@12 00 |. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. | 


Fleur.—The market q quoted higher. 
Spring patents, 1% — 
om ng, ieee and str ght, 33 10@3.45. 
inter patents, » $4. 0064 
Winter, clear and str: ght’ $3 50@4 25. 
Cerm Meal.—The market is quiet at 97@ 4 
a ra = $2 10@2 15 y bdI; granulated 
Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the oe quoted at va ay ® bbl, 


Meal.—Quoted 3375 ~ dbl 
for rolled, and $4 00@4 1b for tendy, $3 co 16 v 
‘ apn Fleur.—The market is quoted at $3 10@ 
p tbe is pet, with market higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 
Steamer ellow, new, Soe. 
No. 3, yellow, 50c. 
@Oats.—Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 36a, 364¢. 
No. 2 clipped; white, 344c. 
No. 3 clipped, white’ 3Ac. 
Heavier eee. spot, 33}@34hc. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 36@364c. 
Millfeed.—The market is andy for all kinds. 
Middlings sacked, $19 oog21 
a » spring, $19 75@20 2 
— nter, b 00@20 25. 


Nivea 1 een $20 $20. 50a 21 00. 

Cottonseed meal to ship, $24.75. 
a se market is steady with trade ruling 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 

State, 2-rowed, 60@ 65¢. 

Western grades, 65@70c 

Barley.— Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
50@76c for No. 2 6-rowed State and 42@57c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@ 480. 


; Bye.—Quiet, $3. 05@3. 60 P bbL 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan bis dono ae uae 
le ews'ccunncceges 7@ 

“ “ 1 Oni Retin we iia ae 23024 

ia wt. Rede ng ee C 23024 

$¢; SI 8 Foc ica whneninde 22,.@23 

Fine delaine, Ohio..............-.-.-------- 2% 30 

« "Miehigan |. -- =o 2-222... 25@ 26 

Washed fleece... 22... kee 234@ 30 


A SY 


KIDNEY WorM.—G. J., Carroll olin: 8 H.: 
We have very frequently avowed our belief that, 
although professors say that swine are sometimes 
troubled by worms in the fat around the kidneys, 
which causes a weakness in the loins more fre 
quently shown by lameness or partial paralysis 
of the hind quarters, yet we think such cases are 
rare, and we are inclined to think such lameness 
is more frequently caused by rheumatism, and 
is the result of sleeping in fermenting manure 
heaps, or in wet, filthy beds of straw. Try 
giving good, dry beds, rub along the back with 
spirits of turpentine, first well rubbing the skin 
there with stiff, coarse brush, or with a corn cob. 
Do this morning and night. At the same time 
give to animals of -one hundred pounds or 
more a tablespoonful each of pulverized 
copperas and sulphur in the food, for three 
days. For pigs smaller reduce the dose in 
proportion to size. If three days does not effect 
acure, omit the dose for three days and try it 
three more, but keep up the use of the turpen- 
tine on the back, though not to create a sore. 
Feed warm mash and guard against taking cold 
after taking the sulphur. See, too, that the 
glands, or “ eyelet holes,’’ as some call them, on 
the inside of the legs, are open, and if not, rub 
them open with the corn cob. 

SCABBY POTATOES. 

Some one expresses an opinion that the scab on 
potatoes is worse where the ground is packed 
solid or is allowed to crust over. If this is true it 
should be less abundant where a strawy mauure 
is used than where commercial fertilizers are 
used, which is not often the case. A soil made 
loose and porous by having green rye.or a heavy 
grass sward plowed under just before the seed is 
planted will grow potatoes free from scab almost 
invariably, but' we think that the decaying vege- 
tation kills the fungus that causes the scab. 

BRAKES OR FERNS. 

How many farmers know that the ordinary smal; 
fern, which we call in New England the “ pasture 
brake,” makes as good hay as clover, or, if not 
quite that, much better than the swale grass 
among which it grows? Itisafact, or the cows 
show poor judgment. Let them get to a lot of it, 
or put it down as bedding, and they will pick it 
out greedily. Now we do not advise any one to 
grow ferns for cattle feeding, but do not condemn 
swale hay because it has alot of them in it, as 
they are the best of the hay. Sheep also are 
extremely fond of this kind of hay, and all kinds 
of stock seem to thrive on it, 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


March and April are often favorable months for 
pruning fruit trees, especially such as have been 
so well cared for that there are only some super- 
fluous branches of last year’s growth to be taken 
off where they crowd or are growing across one 
another. But the experiment station in Cali- 
fornia advances another idea in regard to spring 
pruning. They say that of four peach trees, two 
of which were winter pruned and then the fruit 
thinned, and the other two that were spring 
pruned after the fruit had set, the latter bore the 
most peaches, and they were very much larger. 
If this is true we do not know why the same 
principle may not hold good with other fruits. 


s HAND OR MACHINE LABOR. 


There are many kinds of. work upon the farm 
which, if performed by hand labor, require much 
strength, and which can be done equally well 
when the machines are driven, by other power. 
The grinding of grain has passed out of hand 
labor long ago, but the cutting of fodder, sawing 
wood, pumping water and running of churn and 
separator are yet done on many farms by main 
strength of hand labor. The steam engine run 
by gasoline or other fuel, the windmill and the 
tread power are all in use for doing such work, 
and each has its advocates. Can any one decide 
which will do the most work at the least cost, or 
the amount that it will be profitable to employ 
either for? Or must we wait until electricity 
becomes a cheaper motive power than either? 


—_ 


| EGYPTIAN ONIONS. 


The United States consul at Trieste calls atten- 
tion to the large proportion to which the cultiva- 
tion of onions has attained in Egypt and the fact 
that they are supplying nearly the entire mar- 
kets in southern Europe, which were at one time 
good customers for onions from this country. 
They have the advantage of being ripe so much 

-earlier than our onions are ready, and the onions 
being also of pretty good keeping quality, 
they usually find a good market. Labor is 
cheap in Egypt and cost of transportation is 
low to Mediterranean ports, and even to 
England, which receives many of them. 


We may never find anvex demand 
again tor American po a py in the late fat 


and winter, and growers will do well to govern 
themselves accordingly. Because onions. have 
been unusually high the past winter, we may not 
hope for:suclr prices-another year, and would not 
advise any one to increase his" acreageupon such 
a prospect. There may be alittle truth in what 
some one said a few days ago, that pork, beans 
high in times ‘of great 
wars, but. we. hope that wars ‘May bé Well over 
with before noe, crop of onions'grows ; here. 
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JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 47 and 54 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 





MEAT OF DISEASED ANIMALS. 


Mr. T. B. Terry, in the Practical Farmer, makes 
a most vigorous protest against the doctrine that 
he findsin one of the agricultural papers, that 
the meat and bones of animals that die of disease 
may be used as food for hens and hogs, and very 
properly says: “‘ It must turn the stomachs of 
thoughtful people against the pork, poultry and 
eggs of the market.” In this we thoroughly 
agree with him, and we would favor a law to pre- 
vent stich use of the diseased animals, or of any 
meat that had begun to decay, as much as we 
would’a Taw to prevent it from being sold for food 
purposes. In fact, using it in this way to produce 
food products is no better than to use the 
meat itself, and perhaps worse, because the meat 
might warn consumers away by its appearance or 
its odor, but when they are disguised in eggs or 
the flesh of other animals we may not receive 
that warning, and yet we cannot escape the dis- 
ease germs or bacteria which are transmitted 
from one to the other, and possibly increased in 
their poisonous properties instead of weakened. 
It is this which makes the writer of Poultry 
Points se much opposed to the feeding of raw 
meat to fowl. Ifthe hens are fed upon beefsteak 
the eggs will be as wholesome as the meat was, 
and if they are fed upon rotten, stinking meat, we 
want none of them. 


CATS, RATS AND CHICKENS. 


A ceftain well-known writer for agricultural 
papers says that “the cat should be fed but very 
little. If they are given enough food to satisfy 
their hunger, they will hunt but very little.” Now 
it has been our fortune when we lived in a house 
that there should be one or more cats in it, and 
sometimes others at the barn,and notone of 
them was ever allowed to go hungry much longer 
than the members of the family did, yet most of 
them that we remember were good hunters, and 
seldom would one of them ever eat arat. We 
have seen a half dozen or more rats piled up 
around the doorstep in the morning, when we 
were hewly moved to a farm where the build- 
ings had stood empty for some time, and 
the cat that caught and killed them, after 
she had called her mistress to look at them, 
was as ready for her breakfast as if there had not 
been a rat on the premises, and she had it, too. 
The eat hunts because she likes it, just as many 
men do, and if she was hunting because she was 
hungry she would have found better picking at 
the chicken pen than among the rats at the barn. 
Our cats catch rats and sometimes snakes and 
even frogs, but never are hungry enough to eat 
them, and, being well fed, seldom touch a chicken 
ora small bird as a half-starved cat will do. 
Starve no cats in our neighborhood when we 
have chickens in tag‘yard and birds in the trees. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
In a certain work of fiction one of the charac- 
ters says of a certain statement “the value of 
that is in the application of it,” or something to 
that effect. As we have not the book in the office, 
we are not sure about the exact wording, but we 
will apply the sentiment to the agricultural paper.- 
It is of little use ttless the reader can find in it 
something that he can apply to his own condi- 
tion and to the business in which he is engaged. 
It may be interesting to the dairyman to read 
about strawberry growing, or the gardener to 
learn how the.cattle growers fatten baby beef,but 
if they cannot ‘make application of it’ they 
will find but little profit in it for them. 
In’ certain sections where all the readers 
of a paper afte engaged in one __ business 
it may be well that the paper should devote it- 
self to a specialty for fiftytwo weeks.in a year, 
but\a paper which has a large circulation through- 
out all the New England States and Middle 
States, beside entering nearly every other State 


‘Inthe Union and all the Canadian Provinces, 


must try to reach all branches of agriculture un’ 
der different climates, from nearly all points of 
view, from that ofthe wealthy farmer who has 
money to buy all he wants to the poor farmer who 
and it must that a good : paper wilt contain 
something of 
much that may not interest others. 
16 Cases of Sceurs. 

One of the most interesting places at Hood 
Farm is the calf stable. Recently, when it was 
being cleansed and: disinfected, sixteen of the 





Scour Cure was given at once, and inside of a day 
fifteed of the cases had been checked and the re- 
maining ohne has since recovered. This remedy is 
prepared by C. 1: Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
is a in another column. 
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dares not buy the half of that he thinks he needs, , 
ue to each one of its readers, and. 


calves were taken with scours. Hood Farm Calf’ 
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FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want pusesteses is established to aoe 


the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, e 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a chatge od 





one cent per word only, age name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cas accompany the 
ier. 





E PAY $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 112, Parsons, Kan. 











ges TLEMAN would like to correspond with farm- 
er’s daughter. BOX 308, Greenville, N. H. 





OR SALE—Retail milk route of about sixty cus- 
4 ‘one in suburbs of Boston. W. G. H., Box 1985, 
Boston 


ANTED— Man 40 to 60 years of age, care horse, cow 

and -kitchen — and choring, or boy compe- 

tent to fill place co A? to High — most of year. 
Address, P. O. BO ot Walpole, N. H. 


ROMOTER strain White Wyandottes, 15 e gs #1; 
Fw: ying strain of iin Brahmas, 3 exugs 


50. BOX Cummington, 





HODE Island Reds. For eggs, 
Lceaceaesoer sca: Bristol, Ct. 


write JAMES 


oe farm on shares or rent, with stock 








tools, or would act as foreman. Goo d references 
C. CREIGHTON, Prats, N. H. 


ANTED, a manufacturer of ornamental metal 


work to manufacture a Cor eme Su epporter. Cor- 
re ONATHAY GIBBONS, 
» La. 











ABBAGE Seeds and Plants of undoubted purity 
and excellence. Pedigreed stock. Price list free. 
ILLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 





LL kinds ond Roms wanted. Must be well. W., Box 


2023, Bosto: 





F BAL Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 


ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 





orth $25; never been used. KENT, Bo 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for tor see, 
b.. x 32 
oston. 





OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. 
See advertisement. 





cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Hee. to make $500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
x 2402, Boston. 





ALE help wanted. Reliable men to sell our line 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


™~ all eeteone in interested in the estate of ELIZA- 
late of San Francisco, Cal., 
pend estate in said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, William B. Durant,the administra- 

tor of the estate not already administered 

of said deceased, has presented for allowance the 

first and final account of his administration upon 
the estate of said deceased. 

You are bereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Dedham, in said County,on the 
seventeenth day of April, A. D. 1901, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate, fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a Newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court, and by mailing 
postpaid a copy of this citation to all known per- 
sons interested in the estate seven days ati least 
before said Court. 

Witness, JAMES H. FLINT, Es mame. Judge of 
said Court. this twenty-fifth day of Mareh, in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

JONATHAN COBB, Register. 


Commonwealth ad Massachusetts. ef 


MIDDLESEX 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
Reteons interested in the estate of LETTIE 
ILSON, late of Dunstable, in said County 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, a a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been ge to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by Mary who prays that letters 
testamentary Jaan tet ssued to her, the executrix 
therein — without giving a "surety on her 
official bond 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, onthe sixteenth day of April, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to’ show 
cause, ‘ any you have, why the same should not 


gran’ 
And said. petitioner is pee t directed to 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita ion 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & Newspaper 
pegs Ge in Boston, the last publication to be one 
y, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or "delivering aco vy Ae of this citation to 
nk hown persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court 
ness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








of high-; le shaestens ome and 
arnishes nqnit ant n. "Address Grees, MUTUAL 
REFINING C PANY, Cl Cleveland, 0. 





GI geste y and records, camera, double- 
barr we, or bicycle for oy in the 
sei hy "BOX 4, Rockville, C 


ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 








ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 

management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 

rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., be y= situation. 

Cou d become working partner “a8 ed plant. 
ABTRUS O'CONNELL! Modena, P: 





pL pdb. one Maatied, bg payee sone gt to run a 
ully equipped poultry plant on salary or shares. 
X 63, Bedford, Mass. 





SITION as manager of poul lant. MANAGER. 
- Farm-Poultry, Bodton, Mass. 4 . 





ud ty! Cochins; young apd yearn enna for sale. C. 
J.L. WARE, South Keene. N 








AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at $2. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 





ANTED—June 1, strob L 16 P amet 3 old, to work 
on count home for mall salary u 
to wri experience with horses and s 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 





MERICAN ee, ae maneied is open for engagement 
as work manager 0 
ptt ga y understands — of crops, crepe, cars t/t 


of help; 
Palisbie? Teferences furnished fro from scasbteen Box 


66, New Ipswich, N. 





tendent or butter maker in first-class cream 
Brcate cxpertence: good references. Address M. 
house Point, Ct. 


Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 hs 9i- 
AMMOTH BF ‘ cus Ag k. by 


int tom. 
swine of the leading s A. iH. "MANN, Eldena, Ill. 


Wr rendent or or before April 1, position as — 








32 ths, ‘:pullets from 17 to 19 ths. 1ces reason- 


M. B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms welghing from 28 
Eggs in season. MRS. D. 8. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. 





her tock of both sexes for sale. V. R. 
LIS Gardner, Kan. 


AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, gy ae Plymouth Rock 
chickens, Poland-China gilts, br red—no boars. P. 
MAUTZ, Pana, Il. 


eta er Charming 4th 131411 heads the 
oung 8 








ntil | and one. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 


all other persons interested in’ the estate of 
CATHARINE F. RAY, late of Newton in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 


WHE EAS, a petition has _been presented to 
said Cou ant a letter of administra- 
tion on thé estate deceased to Frank E 
Ray of ..Newton, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving » . ety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to Sgpeer at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said har ag of 
ion St on the ninth day of April D. 

t ‘nine o’clock in the forenoon, to ree 
cause, han a you have, why the same should not 


' petitioner is hereby directed to 
publle notlée enenoes. by publishing this cita’ jon 
once in eaeh week for three successive weeks, in 
the pablshed tn Bor PLOUGHMAN, &_ news- 

hed in Boston, the last publication 
at least before said Court. 

Wituees ¢ HARL ES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day o: 
March in the year one thousand nine hundred 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ANTED—Posttion as foreman or manager on farm ; 
Ww married, small family; i Staietty temperate: Amer- 
lomo A.C. HT, Warlock St., 





ANTED—April 1, situation as meee 4 or ———- 


of farm b' ‘te RA ow ;_refer- 
seme H. HAYNI U k Bor 2. 2, Chariton "Depot, 





care of horses and cattle ; om orn team; strictly 


"| Srcare ot n wanted by married man, understands 
mperate. BOX 345, Windsor, V 





TED—Position on gentieman’s place, young 
married man good ret reference; the care of horses 
preferred. Cc, ne inecliff, N. Y. 





fence; good reference. 97 
KLIN WTRERT. Ww estfield, Mass. 


Wirroure; rad exp as warden and matron of alms- 





BARREL Mich mill for pale, © owing to the 
— of proprietor, Ln Edwardsbu Flour. 
ig mill, ro ler p' bs =F verre capacity, W h stone 
for feed. eet power. in good good condition, = 
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6 MASSACHUSETTS . PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, MARCH 30 1901 . 
re eee elie niet ‘ a ed by two, three | 
Our: homes.» | nutritive processes.are all on.a higher level. t Se tenia tae open sie, 5, Fasbion Motes. eatin the habia Nand is, however, the 
ee ae pate ee. car anata roma sais od : ee Accordion or ade-plaited si flounces proper fame. The duster maket the romp | TG Hon. Geo. Starr Writes 
14. Live in the country if you can..- and skirts entire again appear upon very many Of | +5 do so, or he fe decide to play without a NO. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, Ny: 5 


INFANT’S KNITTED SACQUE. 

Materials, 2 hanks of Fleisher’s white 
Saxony and 4 hank blue or pink. Twosteel 
knitting needles size 15,. This sacque is 
knitted all in‘one piece, joined under the 
arms and along the sleeves. —_. 

Cast on 70 stitches with white for lower 
edge of the back, and ‘knit back and fo 
until you have 33 ridges (twice across forms 
a ridge), then at each side of the centre piece 
cast on 35 stitches and knit until there are 
19 more ridges. *Then knit back 55 stitches 
at one side. 

Take another needle and bind off 29 
stitches, knit off the remaining stitches 
on the needle, knit at each. side 6 ridges 
cast on 18 stitches, knit 19 ridges, and 
bind off. 35 stitches each sleeve. Knit 33 
ridges for each front and bind off across the 
bottom. Sew up the garment under the 
arms and along the sleeves. Now with blue 
or pink wool pick up the stitches acress the 
bottom and knit across once, narrow and 
knit plain till within 3 stitches from the, 
end. Wool over twice, 1 plain. In knitting 
back, knit 3 plain, purl 1, and: knit plain 
until within 3 stitches from the end, then 
purl 1, knit 1 plain. ' ie 

Knit in this manner until there are nine 
ridges, then pick up the stitches along each 
front, beginning at the bottom, and knit 
back plain. One plain, over, narrow and 
knit plain to the top of the sacque, knit back 
plain to-within two stitches of the.end, then. 
purl 1, 1 plain. ' 

Knit in this manner until there are nine 
ridges, and overhand the slanting corners of 
the border together. Now pick up the 
stitches across the neck and border and knit 
5 ridges, then knit 6 stitches, over twice, 
narrow and knit 7, over twice, narrow, 
repeat across work, In working back, drop 
last half of every over thread. Knit 10 more 
ridges, bind off. Eva M. NILEs. 





-?>-- 
Do You Breathe Rightly? 


‘rhe way a person breathes is a reliable 
index to his or her vitality. Large, thin 
nostrils, slow and deep respiration, are sig- 
nificant of pure blood and staying powers. 

Correct breathing is both thoracic and 
abdominal. Not only are the lungs well 
ventilated during inspiration, but the ab- 
dominal walls expand, altering the position 
of allthe organs, making changes in their 
blood supply, exercising the muscular ele- 
ments in the bands which attach and hold 
these organs in position, and in this way 
modifying tendencies to congestion, relaxa- 
tion and prolapse, 

Take a deep breath, and you will note that 
the abdominal organs slightly shift their 
position, followed by a feeling of increased 
comfort and lightness. 

Breathing should always be done through 
the nose to ventilate the chambers in the 
head, and keep them in health, as well as to 
warm and purify the air before it passes 
over the more delicate laryngeal and tracheal 
mucous membranes. 

The body should be held erect, a slight 
bending forward at the hips, and the chest 
braced, with shoulders thrown back and 
head up, as though the individual were sus- 
pended from the ceiling by a hook in the 
breast bone. This may seem uncomfortable 
at first, but soon becomes habitual. The 
sense of increased vital power is well worth 
the trouble of acquiring a proper carriage. 

Concentrating the attention on any task 
interferes more or less with respiration. It 
becomes less frequent and more shallow. 
In time a sense of constriction around head 
and chest, and restlessness, develop. This 
may be avoided to a great extent by periodi- 
cally stopping work, stepping outdoors or to 
an open window, and breathing deeply and 
slowly for five or ten minutes. 

This practice is warming, and will often 
alleviate insomnia. It promotes digestion 
and tranquilizes the nerves. It will often 
check an irritative cough. It will freshen 
the complexion and brighten the eyes. As 
a general tonic and vitalizer to improve func- 
tion and consume body waste, the practice 
of deep, full breathing cannot be too highly 
commended. 

Learn how to breathe, then make a busi- 
ness of the practice at regular intervals, 
just as you brush your: hair or clean .your 
teeth. Don’t make your lungs sore, your 
head giddy by temporary excess of enthu- 
siasm, and then abandon your efforts in dis- 
gust. A small beginning and gradual in- 
crease into perfected power is the right rule, 
—Med. Brief. 








om anal 
Losing Weight. 

Some time ago a patient said to me, ‘* Doc- 
tor, Idon’t know whether I am gaining or 
not; Ihave lost several ‘pounds in weight 
since I have been here.” I told him he need 





so easily moistened as linen, nor does it 
favor such rapid evaporation. Thus the 
non-conducting properties of wool are not 
the only ones to be considered. 


ologists have been in the habit of conceding. 


facie, lessens heat-conserving capacity. But 
contact of air with the integument induces 
more thoroughly oxidation of the blood and 
better elimination of toxic refuse; hence, it 
increases heat production and indirectly 
diminishes heat loss. If the sole object of 
nutrition were the production of heat and 
the chief object of clothing to prevent heat 





not feel worried about that, and asked him, 
‘** How about your strength?” ‘I have 
gained eight hundred pounds in strength.” 
‘** That is a great deal better than it would 
be togain fifty pounds in weight, or any 
amount in weight. If you are gaining in 
strength, never mind about the weight; you 
are getting rid of effete or residual matter, 
which is idle matter—dead weight.”’ 

I saw a man the other day who weighed 
350 pounds, when his normal weight should 
have been 150 pounds; that was simply two 
hundred pounds dead weight, which was 
the same as carrying around with him a 


man weighing two hundred pounds,—a free wa}. 


boarder who was doing nothing at all. 

Fat makes a good overcoat in the winter; 
it is warm, but it is not indispensable. 
Strength is the first thing to consider. If 


you have lost twenty pounds in weight, and egooked. j 


at the same time gained in strength, you 
should consider it an evidence that you are | 
better, because it is an indication that your 
assimilation has improved, that your stock | 


of stored-up energy is improved; that your, 


loss, the subject of best materials for cloth- 
ing would be very much simplified. But this 
is not the case.”’ 


bath at the temperature of the body. 


destroy disease germs. 


9 
improve your nerve tone, it can certainly do 
such a little thing as to lay on fat when it is 
necessary. In order to do that, simply stop 
using energy, and that same material will 
be deposited as fat. You are now using up 
your fuel instead of storing it. If you find 
yourself losing in strength, however, you 


rth should@ consult your physician about it.—H. 


> 


W. Johnson, in Popular Science. 





The Physiology of Clothing. 

* This subject is taken up editorially by the 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette in a brief ar- 
ticle in which we learn that in estimating 
the fitness of clothing for warm or cold 
weather there are many other factors to be 
taken into account besides its conductivity 
for heat. Says the author: 

‘‘ A popular author speaks of the ‘ fatal 
invention of clothes,’ implying that the 
human race would be better off if the habit 
and fashion of wearing apparel had’ never 
overtaken the race. Like other extreme 
‘views; it is an overstatement of ‘the’ case. 
The original man ‘was, no doubt, hirsute; in 


other words, he was clothed without the aid‘ 


of a tailor, shedding and renewing his glove- 
fitting suit-in the spring: and fall, with the 
horse and dog. Animals indulge their dis- 
tinct summer’ and winter suits, thus equaliz- 
ing the conduction or radiation of heat to 
comport with the surrounding temperature. 
Animals inhabiting cold climates are pro- 
tected to a certain extent bya thick layer of 
fat under the skin. . The fat prevents the 
too rapid waste of heat by conduction and 


radiation, and this conserves body warmth. | 


“The aborginal man inhabiting temperate 
and cold climates supplemented this inter- 
nal or subjective power of resistance by arti- 
ficial coverings of the furs and skins of wild 
beasts, or of bark mattings, the evolution of 
whith has developed all our thousands of 
varieties of textile fabrics. 


‘* Many things affect the rate at which the 


body evolves and surrenders heat. First, 
its pose or position has much to do with the 
question. The overheated fowl spreads its 
wings, plumes its feathers, admits the air, 
and thus hastens the dispersion of heat. 
Some animals erect their hair, or throw 
themselves into the water, after which 
evaporation rapidly lowers the temperature. 

** Drawing the parts of the body together, 
that is, by approximating the head and 
limbs, tends to retain body warmth. The 
rabbit in winter sits closely crouched be- 
hind a tuft of grass or a clump of bushes to 
economize heat.. Experiments show that if 
a rabbit be exposed to cold with his limbs 


extended, his internal temperature will rap-| 


idly fall several degrees. Children insuf- 


ficiently covered instinctively ‘curl up’ in| 


bed. It wasa mistake when our Spartan 
mothers told us we would be warmer if we 
would ‘ straighten down like little men.’ 

** The heat of the body is not, however, 
derived from clothing. Itis the oxidation 
and conversion of food that evolves ani- 
mal heat. Clothing merely interferes with 
its loss or dispersion. Incold climates what 
we term ‘ warm clothing’ is ina sense the 
equivalent of food.’’ 

In estimating the value and influence of 
clothing, the writer goes on to say, physi- 
ologists have attached too much importance 
to the single’item of its capacity for conduct- 
ing heat. It has been assumed that in win- 
ter those substances or materials which are 
poorest conductors are the best material for 
clothing, and that in summer the conditions 


are reversed when good conductors are best. | 


But other considerations must be taken into 
account. Several of these the author groups 
was follos: 

**1. Capacity for radiation—Coarse ma- 
terials radiate heat more rapidly than fine. 
But it is a popular fallacy that color affects 
the rapidity of radiation. 

**2. The relation of the fabric to the sun’s 
rays—Dark colors absorb more heat from 
the sun’s rays than light colors. 

‘*3, The hygroscopic properties of a mate- 
rial bear an important ratio by determining 
what proportion of moisture from the skin 
it can take up and carry off by evaporation. 
The same weight of wool takes up twice as 
much linen; but flannel next the skin is not 


‘*Permeability to air is an important 
factor; in fact, more important than physi- 


Permeability favors conduction and, prima 





aa ama 
To Live One Hundred Years. 


.These are Sir John Sawyer’s nineteen 
rules for living one hundred years: 

1. Eight hours sleep. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open all 
night. 

4. Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Do not have your bedstead against the 





6.-No cold water in the morning, but a 


7. Exercise before breakfast. 
8. Eat little meat and see that it is wel 


9. For adults. Drink no milk. 
10. Eat plenty of fat to feed the cells which 
which destroy 


11. Avoid intoxicants, 


those cells. 
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Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


U4 surance by burning off old, 

‘cracked and peeling paint. $ 
Avoid the necessity for the dan-’ 

gerous paint burner by using only .. 


Lead, the only paint which never 
cracks nor peels and can always 


These brands are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valuabie 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 


jeopardize your in- 


Dutch process” W, bite 


without. burning off. 


15. Watch the three D’s—drinking water, 
damp, drains. 

16. 'Have change of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holidays. 

18. Limit your ambition. : 

19.°Keep your temper.—New York World. 





Lime and Charcoal. 

“The heat and moisture of the summer 
months have a tendency to rust metals, 
mildéw fabrics and cover all sorts of sub- 
stances with mould,” writes Maria Parloa 
of ‘‘The Care of the House in Summer,” 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, ‘‘ Fermen- 
a tion and putrefaction develop rapidly in 
vegetable and animal substances if they 
are not carefully watched. Lime and: char- 
coal are two aids toward keeping the 
house sweet and dry, and the houséKeeper 
should, if possible, provide herself with 
. both of these materials." A barrel each of 
lime and charcoal in the cellar will tend 
to. keep that. part of the house dry and 
sweet. A bowl of lime in a damp 
closet will dry and sweeten it. A dish of 
charcoal in a closet or refrigerator will do 
much toward making these places sweet. 





The power of charcoal to absorb odors is 
much ter directly after it has been 
burn when it has been exposed to the 


air for a length of time. Charcoal may be 
purified and used again and again by heat- 
ing it toa red heat. The lime must be kept 
in a place where there is no chance of its 
getting wet and not exposed to air.”’ 


Domestic Hints. 
CELERY SOUP. 

A delicious soup, which has the further merit of 
being cheap and easily prepared. Enough for 
our people costs about ten cents. Take half a 
bunch of celery, using root and outer stalks, 
which are the strongest in flavor. Boil these 
about three-quarters of an hour with a little 
' chopped onion. When soft, press it through a 
sieve and add a pint of milk. When about to boil, 
add a tablespoonful of flour and cook till It 
thickens, stirring all the time, and at the last add 
| a tablespoonful of butter. Serve with croutons of 
bread or oyster crackers. 

ORANGE TAPIOCA, 


Soak two tablespoonfuls of pearl tapioca in two 

4 cups of water for an hour. Then place on the 
| back of stove to simmer until clear. Add four 
, tablespoonfuls-sugar, boil up once and pour over 
| four sliced oranges. Serve cold with whipped 
cream. 


‘ 





CURRIED OYSTERS. 

Fry two or three slices of Spanish onion in 
plenty of butter, for five minutes or so, without 
letting the butter brown. Then. take out the 
onion and stir in a little curry powder, or in the 
quantity you like. Add to this a half pint or so of 
' good white stock. Let this boil well, and then 
thicken with alittle flour braided with butter. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste. Mean- 
while have blanched in a little tomato sauce a 
pint of oysters, and over these pour the curry 
| scaue. Pour over toast and serve. 

APPLE TART PIE. 

Grate about two cups of stale rye bread, mix it 
| with a little sugar and cinnamon and grated lemon 
| peel, butter a deep pie plate, which must be well 

greased, line it with the bread crumbs; cut up or 
_chop very fine five or six tart apples; mix these 
| well with sugar,cinnamon and raisins or currants, 
| and a little citron cut up fine; put the apples on 
| the crumbs, which have been seasoned, adding a 
| little more sugar ; now cover with the remaining 
| crumbs ; put flakes of butter on top and sprinkle 
with a wineglassful of wine—either white or red. 
Bake about twenty minutes, serve with whipped 
cream. 


BATTERBREAD. 
Seald one pint of fine white meal with three 
cups of very hot water; beat into this one cup and 
| a half of cooked rice, one pint of buttermilk, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and three well-beaten eggs. 
After this is thoroughly beaten, puta half tea- 
spoonful of soda inacup of buttermilk, which 
must not be very sour, and beat in the mixture 
very quickly and pour it in a pan, where a spoon- 
ful and a half of lard has been melted and is hot. 
Bake in a hot oven, and serve as soon as done, 
which willbe in about twenty or thirty minutes. 
Serve with nice fresh butter. 
POACHED EGGS WITH CREAMED SALMON. 


Stamp out five rounds of bread an inch thick; 
remove the centres, leaving a case with a narrow 
rim. Brush over the inside of the cases with 
melted butter and brown delicately in the oven. 
Fill with cold boiled salmon, flaked and heated 
in one cupful of cream sauce to one pint of the 
salmon. Place a poached egg above the salmon, 
dust with chopped parsley and garnish with slices 
of lemon. Serve while hot. 

eae 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


Rice puddings are deserving of favor, but there 
seems to be little general information in circula- 
tion concerning the way to make them. A par- 
ticularly delicious rice pudding is made by boiling 
a cupful of riceinapint of sherry till tender. 
Take off and let cool. Then beat into it the yolks 
of six eggs. Add a little salt, possibly, and just a 
suspicion of nutmeg. Put into a deepdish, spread 
over it the beaten whites of the eggs and brown 
in the oven. Serve cold. 

A good use for the odds and ends of soap that 
accumulate on all toilet stands is to dry them 
out thoroughly by placing on clean tins in the 
warming oven, and then pounding them to a 
powder. Mixed with bran or oatmeal, and sewed 
into little cheesecloth bags, they are excellent to 
use for the bath. 

One way to care for fine laces is to keep them in 

envelopes of blue paper, sprinkling them witha 
little powdered magnesia before they are folded 
away. 
‘Soup of almost any kind is better warmed over 
for the second day’s dinner than when newly 
made. Ifthe warming over is done too quickly, 
however, the soupis likely to be scorched. If it 
is left upon the fire too longatime after it has 
become hot, it is likely to be insipid. With these 
two ‘exceptions, soup is better on its second 
appearance than upon its first. 

Irish moss lemonade is an esteemed drink for a 
patient with aa feverish cold. Made according 
to a formula in a nurse’s course, it requires a half 
cup of Irish moss, picked over carefully and 
soaked in enough cold water to cover. Remove 
the moss, add two cups of cold water, and cook 
twenty minutes in a double boiler. To half a 
cup of the liquid, add the juice of one lemon and 
Sugar to sweeten. 

A scientist now tells us he has discovered that 
mice have a wonderful antipathy to peppermint 
oil, and that some of it placed around their-haunts 
will successfully keep them away. There are a 
good many who are continually fighting these 
little pests, and the suggestion may be worth 
trying. There are many objections to the use of 
poisonous articles for the elimination of mice, and 
this discovery, if proven to be effectual, will no 
doubt be a boon to those who are troubled in this 








way.—Revue Pract. pd. 


Rice croquettes are extra good when made b 
these directions: To two cupfuls of ‘cold boile 
rice add one tablespoonful of cream, or, if the 
cream is not at hand, oné tablespoonful of butter. 
Add a little salt and one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Grate ina mere suggestion of nutmeg. Spréad 
this mixture out in thin pieces, and fill each piece 
with some jam or jelly, folding it up in croquette 
shape, the jelly inside. When all are ready, pro 
ceed as in the case of any sort of croquette. 

Cream cheese mixed with equal portions of 
minced chives and parsley, using perhaps two 
teaspoonfuls each for one small cheese, then 
made into small balls and served with lettuce 
salad, is very good. Or-take one-half pound of a 
rich dairy cheese and work it to a cream with a 
tablespoonful of butter. Add a teaspoonful each 
of mustard, sugar and Worcestershire sauce. 
Dash in a little cayenne and add one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Beat all together 
and serve on crackers that have heen placed in 
the oven till crisp and hot. 





eo A pretty skirt w ch has a flounce of heavy 
net has a pinked ruching of silk ‘at the head and 
clusters around the flounce, the space between 








the clusters filled in with rows of baby ribbon. 


the prettiest dress and demi-dress models, of silk, 
point d’esprit net, grenadine, India mull, etc., 
from celebrated designing houses of Paris. — 

eo“, The new émbroidered India mulls are 
wrought in designs as fine and delicate as real 
ace. , 

a%e Crepe de Paris will form one of the very 
fashionable textiles for the making of empire and 
other picturesque evening toilettes for the sum- 
mer. " 

as Veils are as popular as ever, nd the garis 
coloréd kinds have disappeared. In the newest 
designs, the dots are closer together than last 
year, and frequently are arranged in diamond- 
shaped clusters. It is claimed that this design 
originated with a young woman well known in 
New York society. ’ 

«*e Many of the new tailor skirts of cloth, drap 
royal, camel’s hair, zibeline, silk-warp eolienne, 
etc., are trimmed with strappings, milliners’ 
folds, or narrow rouleaux of taffeta silk. These 
decorations are not new, but they are put on in 
many novel and graceful ways, the bands fre- 
quently extending in clusters of three or five up 
to two-thirds of the length of the skirt. Many of 
the best dressmakers consider ‘the peau-de-soie 
folds, bands, etc., wear better than either taffeta 
or satin. 

a*, Satin foulards in small, neat designs and in 
soft yet gay colors are to be immensely popular 
this spring and summer. Rose, beige, tan and 
reseda will be the favored shades. Lace will be 
used in profusion for trimming. 

e*s French cheviots and the softest of camel’s- 
hair fabrics are among the most favored of tex- 


Gray and chestnut brown are leading colors, and 
@ gown of opal-gray camel’s hair is made with a 


The skirt opens down the front over a simulated 
underdress decorated from belt to hem with bands 
of the embroidery, set on about five inches apart, 
each band arranged to V slightly just in front, 
instead of crossing the underdress in straight 
horizontal lines. 

e*s Ribbon embroidery is being used on gowns 
in floral designs, and is extremely pretty. A 
charming gown of pale violet satin is embroid- 
ered with raised roses, made of violet crepe and 
outlined in silver cord. 

a» Some of the new satin foulard gowns are 
made with skirts plaited in narrow kilt pleatings 
all around. Several insertions of lace are intro- 
duced across the lower part of the skirt and in 
the waist. The sleeves are similarly plaited and 
reach only to the elbow. ' 

a”, A striking skirt of black and white has solid 
stripes an inch or more wide, one of the deepest 
of the flounces made of the material, the stripes 
running around the skirt bayadere fashion. The 
lower edge of the flounce 1s edged with a ruching 
of black. 

a*,A handsome black skirt has a flounce of 
chiffon in biack, finished with a ruching of the 
same top and bottom. The flounce has intervals 
of close, thick knife plaiting, with plain panels 
between, upon which are painted clusters of 
flowers in brilliant colors. 

a*sFlounces of chiffon on other skirts are 
trimmed almost solidly with rows of baby ribbon, 

a*, A pretty blue silk: blouse is trimmed with 
stitched bands of white cloth and gold buttons. 
The sleeves, open the entire length on top, are 
strapped across with the cloth bands, ending in a 
point at either side with a flat button, and the 
undersleeves and vest of lace are also strapped 
with cloth. 

e*s Black velvet dotted over with gold beads, 
with a star of decoration at intervals, is one vari- 
ation of dress trimming which in the two-inch 
width makes a very pretty belt. 

e"e The Louis XV. coats are to be one of the 
features of dressthis spring, if reports are to be 
relied upon, and they are made of plain taffeta as 
well as brocaded silks, fall fully fourteen inches 
below the waist line, and the revers and broad 
collars are of lace. This sort of coat is worn over 
a plaited mousseline, panne or silk skirt in plain 
color. 

a*, Something very elegant in the way of a 
nightgown is made of finest lawn with a bolero 
bodice of medium heavy lace. The body of the 
gown fulls into this bolero by means of fine tucks 
setin about three inches deep all around. The 
bolero varies in shape, but in one style it reaches 
to the waist and is run through on the tower edge 
with ribben which forms a belt and ties in front 
with a bow and long ends. 


Gems of Thought. 


---- The first years of man must make provision 
for the last.—Johnson. 

----Many things difficult to design prove easy to 
performance.—Johnson. 

----Obedience, the organ of spiritual knowl- 
edge.—F. W. Robertson. 

----The plain Ten Commandments are to our 
Christian life as the primitive granite on which 
the world is built.—Canon Farrar. 

..--Many dear things of providence He hands 
to his little ones by each other. Sometimes how 
can he reach them else? And sometimes whom 
can he use but you and me?—W. C. Gannett. 

..-- Love is the fulfilling of law, not because it 
stands instead of other things,—truth, justice and 
so forth,—but because it leads on to these, and 
supplies the moral motive power for them.— 
Brooke Herford. 

.--. We toil and moil and scrape and make our- 
selves anxious about the dust and dross of earth; 
and all the while God is holding forth to us in 
vain the crown of immortality and the golden 
keys of the treasures of heaven.—F. W. Farrar. 
..--Obedience must be the struggle and desire 
of our life. Obedience, not hard and forced, but 
ready, loving, and spontaneous; the doing of 
duty, not merely that the duty may be done, but 
that the soul in doing it may become capable of 
receiving and uttering God.—Phillips Brooks. 
..-- AS soon as we lay ourselves entirely at his 
feet, we have enough light given us to guide our 
own steps; as the foot soldier who hears nothing 
of the councils that determine the course of the 
great battle he isin, hears plainly enough the 
word of command which he himself must obey.— 
George Eliot. 

---- The real misery of the future will be, I feel 
sure, the recollection of wasted opportunity. It 
will be the reflection that one did not do his best; 
that he did not make of life what he ought to have 
made of it. When the heart takes fire with re- 
gret, you will need no other burning. When the 
reproachful memory saddens, you will need no 
other sorrow. It will be enough.—Rev. Dr. D. 
M. Hodge. 











Brilliants. 


Not what we give, but what we share— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungry neighbor, and me. 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 
: —Woerdsworth. 


‘* Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 

“ Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the songs ye sing, an’ the smiles ye wear, 
That’s a-makin’ the sun shine everywhere.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, . . . 
Is just our chanee o’ the prize of learning love. 
' —Robert Browning. 





We sow the seed, 
God sees our deed, 
And in His hands results all lie; 
We sow in tears, 
And through His years 
Our harvests ripen for the sky. 
' —Rey. M. H. Coleman. 


When the world’s weight is on thy mind 
And all its black-winged fears affright, 
Thiak how the daisy draws her blind 
And sleeps without a light. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 


Rotes and Queries, 


BRIDGE WHist.—‘R. W. C”: Mr.C. J. Mel- 
rose, the author of ‘Scientific Whist ” and “ Solo 
Whist,” adds ‘to his list a volume on “ Bridge 
Whist, Its Whysand Wherefores,” with illustra- 














tive hands printed in colors. Bridge whist, which 
has lately come into vogue, is merely ‘a variation 


tiles for handsome tailor-costumes for the spring. |- 


Breton blouse trimmed with Persian embroidery. 


trump. score for allover six but 
the AB gy vary rath the ‘suit which 
has been declared When spades 
are trumps each trick above six points, 
clubs trumps, four points ; diamonds trumps, six 
points; hearts trumps, eight points ; no trump, 
twelve points. The game consists of thirty points 
made on tricks. As soon as the first card is led 
the dealer’s partner exposes his hand on the 
table, and the dealer plays both. In addition to 

nts for tricks, players also score for holding 
ionors. These consist of the ace, king, queen, 


played the four aces are the honors. There are 


‘learned. by playing. Mr. Melrose makes his ex- 
planations very clear, so that a group of players 
can readily pick up the game without a teacher. 
The volume is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

EXPLANATION OF BIBLE PHRASES.—* Schol- 
ar”: Here is a handy table furnished by the 
Christian World, which will answer your pur- 
pose: 

A day’s journey was about 23 1-5 miles. 

‘A Sabbath day’s journey was about an . English 
mile. 

A cubit was nearly twenty-two inches. 

A hand’s breadth. is equal to 3§ inches. 

A finger’s breadth is equal to about one inch. 


A shekel of gold was $8. 
A talent of silver was $538.30. 
' A talent of gold was $13,809. 


( 
| approaching a change of weather, [ \; 


_ A shekel of silver was equal to about fifty cents. 


Dr. RADWAY—With me your relief },;, 
wonders. For the last three years | ‘h 
frequent and severe attacks of Sciatica m 
extending from the lumbar regions to) 
and at times to both lower limps. . 

During the time I have been afflict... 
tried almost all the remedies recomn: 


: wise men and fools, hoping to find rei, 


proved to be failures. 

T have tried various kinds of baths n 
tions, outward application of liniment 
merous to mention, and prescri ptions of 


jack and ten of the trump suit, or-if no trump Is . eminent physicians, all of which failed t 


relief. 


other lesser details of the game which can only be | sagt September at the urgent request «; 


(who had been afflicted as myself) 1 w.. 
totry your remedy. I was then suffi; 
fully with one of my old turns. To 1), 
and delight the first application gay. , 


after bathing and rubbing the parts 


leaving the limbs in a warm glow, crest. 
Relief. In a§short time the pain passer 
away. Although I have slight periodic: 


how to cure myself, and feel quite mast.., 
situation. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is 1). 
I never travel without a bottle in my yaji.. 
Yours truly, 
GEO. STARR, Emigrant Commis- 





A farthing was three cents. 


. An ephah, or bath, contained seven gallons and 
five pints. 

How TO MAKE LiquIp GLUE.—“ House- 
keeper ”: Take soft water, one quart; best pale 
glue, two pounds ; dissolve in a covered vessel by ' 
the heat of a water bath or in a vessel immersed 
in boiling water; cool, and add, gradually, of | 
nitric acid (specific gravity 1335) seven ounces: | 
when cold put it into bottles. It is very strong, 
and does not gelatinize. The following formula, 
known as “ Chinese cement,” produces a cement 
for porcelain, glass, fancy work, jewelry, etc., so | 
strong that wood or porcelain can be joined ol 
gether so firmly that they will break anywhere 
else rather than where cemented: Take of finest , 
pale orange shellac (broken small) four ounces; 
strongest rectified spirits, three ounces, and di- | 
gest them together in a corked bottle in a warm 
place until dissolved. It should have about the 
consistency of molasses. 

“THE DEEPEST WELL IN FRANCE.—<Curi- 
ous”: The deepest hole in France is a well in | 
the coal mines of Ronchamp, Upper Seine, which , 
was completed in December, 1900. Its depth is | 
3609 feet and its utilizable diameter is thirteen | 


' 
! 


| 





and lined with copper where it traverses water- 
bearing strata. To complete it sixty months 
were required. At thirty feet below the surface 


tom the temperature is 117° F., although the high- 
est temperature of the air in the shaft (without | 
artificial ventilation) is 88°. 


Historical, 


! 


—The Church of San Miguel was erected at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, seventy-seven years be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock, twenty years before the founding of St. 
Augustine, Fla.,and. fifty-three years after the 
landing of Columbus. | 

—In 1850 the United States purchased of the | 
State of Texas 96,707 square miles, or 61,892,480 
acres, for the sum of $16,000,000, or 25 17-20 cents 
per acre. Thisterritory is now included in Kan- 
sas, Colorado and New Mexico, and embraces the 
“ public land strip” or “ No-Man’s Land.” | 
— Alaska was discovered by Vitus Behring 
1741,and became Russian territory by right of 
discovery. Purchased by United States for 
$7,200,000, 1867, as a deed of gratitude to Russia for 
her course in civil war, and promises to become 
the source of enormous mineral, fur, agricultural 
and timber wealth. Governor appointed by the 
President of the United States. The purchase of 
Russian America (Alaska) is the event by which 
Mr. Johnson’s administration is most favorably 
remembered. 

—In 1303 and 1304 the Rhine, Loire and Seine 
randry. The heat in several French provinces 
during the summer of 1705 was equal to that of a 
glass furhace. Meat could be cooked by merely 
exposing it tothe sun. Not a soul dare venture 
out between noon and 4 P. M. In 1718 many shops 
had toclose. The theatres never opened their 
doors for three months. Not adrop of water fell 








to 118°. In1778the heat of Bologna was so in- 
tense that a great number of people were stifled. 
There was not sufficient air for the breath, and 


trees. The furniture and woodwork in dwelling- 
hour . 


guage at Harvard failed ignominiously, through 
the indiscretion of the teacher. About 1735 a 


This man had no official connection with the col- 
lege, nor was the study of French recognized as 
any part of the curriculum. Very soon Longlois- 
sorie was charged with disseminating doctrines 


asserted, the charge ran, that “che saw visions 
and that revelations were made to him,” the 
character of which was opposed to social and 
civil authority. When the authorities learned of 
these heresies they forbade the students to 
attend his lectures. For nearly, fifty years after- 
ward no further attempt was made to introduce 
the study of modern languages in the New Eng- 
land colleges. 


Curious Facts. 

— As illustrating the cumulative force of. the 
tive-cent piece it is shown that the total income 
of the ninety-four street railway companies oper- 
ating in Pennsylvania during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1900, was $24,447,181. 

——Only in seventeen States can a married 
woman dispose of her separate and independent 
estate by will. In the remaining twenty-eight 
States she must have the consent of her husband 
before she can will her own property as she may 
wish. 

—In order to see how fast a buzzard really 
could fly, a good specimen of the tribe was 
shipped from Charleston to New York and tliere 
released at an appointed hour. It was expected 
that the bird would take ‘a day at least on the 
trip home, but the buzzard fooled the experts 
and got there in four hours. 

— Along the line of the recent inventions isa 
process for spinning paper into a fine thread 
which cannot only be used for sewing. but out of 
which a very beautiful fabric can be woven. 
Specimens of tablecloths and napkins made by 
this process were exhibited recently which com- 
pared very well in appearance with the fine 
articles of linen. 

—An experiment farm is to be started two 
hundred miles from Manila by the United States 








and plants. 


with a separate car for intoxicated persons only 








e*s Pockets are to be seen on many of the first 





wash shirt waists that are appearing. There is 
one little round pocket on the left side, which in 
many cases has a flap of white to match the 
turned-down white collar stitched to the stock, of 
the same material as the waist, while there are 
similar cuffs on the sleeves. 


A piece of silver or a penny was thirteen cents. | 
A mite was less than a quarter o a cent. | 


the temperature of the rock is 50° F.; at the bot- | 


houses cracked and split up; meat went bad inan the plant. As to the abnormal intelligence ot 


not eonsistent with the safety of the college. He| of imparting a phosphorescent glow to 


——“ In Stockholm, Sweden,” says the Railroad | or py lapping the ends and fastenine 
Gazette, ‘the recent Christmas festivities of some They should be put on not later than Jt) 
of the people appear to have been. unusually} should remain until Aug. 15. 
strenuous,’ for we read that the conductors of the bandage should be opened at inter\ 
some of the suburban night trains have been com-| weeks. and all the larve and pup? fs 
plained of for ejecting inebriated passengers at | He kept an account of the number fou! ; 
roadside stations, leaving them helpless in the | tree jast season, and found that he | 

snow with the thermometer 12° below zero.. In between 950 and one thousand on a *!" 2. 
consequence of the agitation of the matter, the | we think here it would be better to pu! - 
state railroad administration has ordered that ages on as early as June 1, 
every suburban train at night mustbeprovided about very soon after the 


piains that deer are so numerous #s fo" 
growing crops, and that the game law - keep 
allow him to either kill then ee 

dogs to drive them away. He says PO igs 
be protected from their depredations © 

give up farming. 
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Sold by All Drugzgists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York. 





— Popular Science. 


—*“ The sun ts a star, and all stars are sy).° 
has come to be an axiom with astronomers 
erally, and in general the statement is ty), 
There are many stars whose physical cou 
is similar to the sun’s, and most of the « 
show more or less similarity. 

—Dr. R. Lydekker says that Celebes has the 


| ~ 7 
distinction of being the home of the smallest 


representative of the wild cattle, not only of t))/. 
but of any period in the world’s history. I: 

called the “ anoa,” and is not much, if any, lar ver 
than a well-grown Southdown sheep. Its height 


feet. The shaft is walled from top to bottom | 4t the shoulder is three feet and three inches. It 


has many of the characteristics of the large 
Indian buffalo, and there are reasons for think 
ing that it may be a primitive type of buffalo 
—Rainbows are caused by the refraction of 
light through drops of rain of a much larger size 
Halos, parhelia or sundogs, and the various tan- 
gent ares and circles of colored lights are pro- 
duced by the refraction of light by ice crystals in 
the higher clouds, particularly the cirro stratus, 
and a peculiar white cirele surrounding the 
zenith at the same altitude as the sun or moon, 
and the vertical beams of light extending 
and below the sun and moon at a low elevation, 
and sometimes reaching a considerable distance 
above the sun at sunset, are caused by the re- 
flection of light by these same ice crystals. 









—tThe shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 1749 cattle, 8450 quarters 
of dressed beef from Boston; 2580 cattle, 1455 
sheep, 22,187 quarters of beef from New York; 
650 cattle, 1625 sheep from Baltimore ; 954 cattle, 
1100 quarters of beef from Philadelphia: 155s cat- 
tle, 2945 sheep from Portland ; and 200 cattle from 
Newport News; a total of 7807 cattle, 6005 sheep, 


31,657 quarters of beef from all ports. (f this 
1943 cattle, 1460 sheep, 5548 quarters of beef went 
to London ; 4576 cattle, 4091 sheep, 24,509 quarters 
of beef to Liverpool; 957 cattle to Glasgow : 201 
cattle, 304 sheep to Bristol; 1600 quarters of beef 


to Southampton ; 110 cattle to Hull; and 20 cattle, 
149 sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

—-The earth is about eight thousand miles in 
diameter and of an average density about five 
and one-half times that of water. The water sw- 
face of the earth comprises about two-thirds, and 
the land surface about one-third of the whole, 
and, ©n the average, probably about one-third of 
the sky is overcast by clouds, and large areas in 
the polar regions are constantly covered with 
snow and ice, and at times, during the winter 
season, the greater portion of the land surface 





during six months. In 1773 the thermometer rose | shove 4° north latitude will be covered by s110W 


— A particularly dry or hot summer may. on 
the average, be followed by a very wet or «old 
winter, but there is no certainty of the balancing 


people had to take refuge under the ground. In : aa : ies dedawed se¥« 
July, 1793, the heat again became intolerable. pany oe “or er ae = io 
Vegetables-were burned up, and fruit dried on the rane ee os Seecee STOWTNS, 

x course, depends principally upon what tle 


weather has been during the growing season ol 


ht 


certain animals, some of them are, without doubt. 


— The first attempt to introduce a modern lan | Hecutiarly sensitive to atmospheric influences. 


and their conduct is largely dependent upon wliat 
they feelisto be the probable character of tle 


number of ‘the students were allowed by the ae 
coming weather conditions, but long-range pre- 

faculty to take lessons in the French language of psa based upon their‘actions, are pret! 

a certain Frenchman, Longloissorie by name. tain to fail as eftenes to ameseed. ; 


—In France a so-called lamp has bec!!! 
vented for the production of dark radiatiots. 
which, although themselves invisible, are capas: 


objects brought within their influence. \ sts! 
ette, coated with lime sulphide, for 1+! 
when placed in total darkness near a wk 
lamp,” soon begins to shine, emerging int) >=! 
as if it had been created out of nothing 

—tThe sea is blue because the water reflec fs Hie 
blue rays of light, but shallow seas are ele 
cause the blue light is mixed with the »: 
flections from the sand and stones at tlic 
In this green light of shallow water all - 
grow, and for want of the red rays t! 
golden and tawny leaves. Green and 
weeds are the exception, and blue sea: 
as rare as blue leaves. 
Sn ail ———es 





BEAN MEAL.—W. R. T., Plymout! 
Mass.: We have not at hand the : 
bean meal, and we think it varies slig!' 
various kinds, but both bean meal and t! 
pea meal are considered very rich in pro 
therefore, more nutritious than corn me: 
other usual grain feeds. At present 
good beans, we do not think it would 
able to use them to make meal for te 
farm stock, and if the ravages of the 
continue for one or more seasons. We | 
may also get too high priced to.use io! 
ing, for which our Canadian neighbor 
them. If you have beans too old to Us 
ways, or some that were spotted by ru> 
you can make good use of them in tht 
we have known farmers to boil up suc’ 


hogs and hens, but we advise using t! 
moderate quantity at first, and wate! 


Their very richness and the difficulty | 


should suggest this. 


oe 
THE CODIEING MOTH 


Ata Farmer's Institute ‘in Ontario. : | 





Philippine commission for the purpose of -ascer- speakers said he thought he neurly ex! 
taining what seeds and plants from this country | the codling moth by bandaging the tre: 
can be successfully cultivated on the. far eastern lapcutin stripsfrom sixteen to twenty! 
islands. The University of California will send | folded four times and put, around the 0: | 
from its experiment stations the required seeds | convenient part of the trunk betwee! | 
and the lower limb, keeping it in place | 
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During | 


for the | 
blossom falls. 

UNJUST GAME LAWS. Bs 
A farmer in Sullivan County, \. \ ara 
wot 


1 for food ; aa 
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MY QUEEN. 
eyes look at me all the day 
| shine upon me in my dreams; 
‘ace, although so far away, 
oon me beams. 


vou as I saw you last; 
youas when first we met. 
ones of all our happy past 
with me yet. 


.< you to my heart once more, 
\hile my lips the words repeat, 
_again, and o’er and o’er, 
ve you, sweet.” 


—_— 


\our arms about me twine, 
i) the incense of your breath; 
your lips and know you mine 
ugh life and death. 


-}) life unto eternity 
Jl the happy years between 
you mine. Oh, come to me 
be my queen. 
upire, it shall be a home. 
eside, it shall be your throne. 
you, through all the years to come, 
| rule alone. 


\ law of that domain 
be that each shall strive to bless; 
y wealth we seek to gain, 
jappiness. 
{ nto each other blent, 
love its highest fruitage bear; 
essing, peace and sweet content 
~) all be our share. 


\ 


J. a. EDGERTON. 





——— >>> 


OLD HYMNS. 
. 4 lot of music in *em—the hymns of long 


en some gray-haired brother sings the 
< Lused to Know, 
want to take ahand! 


by— 
dan’s stormy banks I stand and cast a 


wistful eye! ad 
sa lot of musie in *em—those dear, sweet 


hymns of old— 


) visions bright of land of light, and shining 


streets of gold; 
And | hear’em singing, singing, where mem’ry 


dreaming stands, i a, 
« Prom Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral 


strands.” 


1 love the old hymns, and when my time 


I think of days 





An’ s¢ 
shalleome, Ried : 
Before the light has left me, and my singing lips 
are dumb, y P 
If | can hear ‘em sing them then I'll pass with- 
outa sigh 
To “Canaan's fair and happy land, where my 
possessions lie.” —The Cooking Club. 
————- 
AT SEA. 
0 we go down to sea in ships— 
But Hope remains behind, 
And Love, with laughter on his lips, 
And Peace, of passive mind ; 
While out across the deeps of night, 
With lifted sails of prayer, 
We voyage off in quest of light, 
Nor find it anywhere. 
© Thou who wroughtest earth and sea, 
Yet keepest from our eyes 
The shores of an eternity 
In calms of Paradise, 
slow back upon our foolish quest 
With all the driving rain 
Of blinding tears and wild unrest, 
And waft‘us home again. ; 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
PROPHECY. 
Pure in its light the western’sky 


Pales o’er the snow-ribbed dune, 

(nd through the trees shines steadfastly 
A little virgin moon. 

White in her faithfulness, and shy 

For joy which shall be soon. 


Purple and dim the twilight creeps 
Where icy fringes cling 
About a little stream, which keeps 
Its dark way westering; 
And underneath the sharp air sleeps 
The tenderness of spring. 
—Mabel Earle, in the Youth’s Companion. 
+S eo 
A SNOWFLAKE. 
Once he sang of summer, 
Nothing but the summer; 
Now he sings of winter, 
Of winter bleak and drear: 
Just because there's fallen 
A snowflake on his forehead, 
He must go and faney 
‘T is winter all the year, 
—T. B. Aldrich. 











o> 
Why sit mourning over troubles? 
Grieving cannot clear away; 
Things, alas! are.far from perfect, 
But they might be worse today ; 
Deadly germs keep multiplying, 
War and want are with us yet— 
But the coon song’s gone! Be joyful 
Lest men forget—lest men forget!® 
— >So 
When bills come in the married man 
Remarks, of course in fun: 
‘Tis cheaper to have loved and lost 
Then to have loved and won!” 
—Philadelphia Record. 
a aid 
Ol), it takes a lot o’ people foh to make dis 
worl go roun’, é 
\n’ dar ain’ much use complainin’ bout de 
task dat you has foun’. 
Some folks in orter-mo-beels kin go ridin’ 
vhen it’s fair, 
{1 some mus’ haul de rocks an’ Keep de road- 
ay in repair. —Washington Star. 








-e- 
’, neath attic eaves, now artist bards 
« Cupids angels fit for Easter cards. 
—Chicago Record. 





a_i - 

vherefore do they call them “ trusts?” 

wrong, it seems to me. 

everything one gets from them 

ssued C. O. D. — Washington Star. 

: cia ip) —caieonai 

ler eyes were dreamy and it gave 

Ilis jealous heart a shock; 

\t she mused not on other men— 


iler thoughts were of a frock. 
—Chicago Record. 





— > 
ictress who gets a divorce 
~ apt to get married once more, 
| Cupid then shouts till he’s hoarse: 
Eneore! Eneore! Encore!” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


“ 





at love is blind they do declare, 
ut every gay coquette 

s proven by her solitaire 
'fe isn’t stone-blind yet. 





' father is a wealthy man, 
She has a million in her name; 
‘ some folks think her very poor, 
or she’s a cash girl, just the same. 
—Harlem Life. 





~>o 
10 thy best always, do it now; 
ior in the present time, 
\s in the furrows of a plow, 
\'all seeds of good or crime; 
\nd soon the harvest of thy toil 
Rejoicing thou shalt reap, 
‘" o'er thy wild, neglected soil 
‘50 forth in shame to weep. 

—Jones Very. 


———___ »~> - 
* rules the world,’”’ some one has said, 
ought most bright and sunny; 
S be true, I’m telling you 

‘iat love has lots of money. 





—Puck. 





~~? 
A million more he makes! 
His wife another sniff in 
Her demeanor has, and in 
Her crest another griffin. 








Miscellaneous. 

The Captein’s Surprise. 

The southeastern harbor town of Grimport is 
& sleepy, old-fashioned place, where antique 
prejudices survive, stale fashions prevail, old 
customs strangely linger, like the long strips of 
dried seaweed hanging up behind the bars: of the 
queer old public houses, and which once were 
used as weather gauges, and ancient saws are 
still quoted. Consequently when Jameson Cairns 
met, fell in love with and married Isabel Carling- 
brook within the short space of six weeks from 
the arrival of the Venture in port with her cargo 
of rum and sugar for the warehouses of Haxby & 
Son, heads were nodded over cups of tea in 
spinsters’ parlors (Grimport boasts an astonish- 
ing collection of old maids); and even the gouty 
old retired sea captains, exercising, with the aid 
of their silver-topped. Malacca canes, on the Broad 
Walk, between the rows of bursting docksheds 
and the tiers of shipping, or sipping pale Madeira 
or old Jamaica rum in the bow window of the 
Mercantile Marine Club House, quoted the 
mouldy couplet— 

“ Change your name and keep your letter. 
You'll wed for the worse and not for the better.” 

But, between ourselves, there was scarcely a 
girl in Grimport, rich, or .poor, pretty ‘or ugly, 
who would not have embarked for a life voyage 
inthe good ship Marriage, master and owner 
Jameson Cairns, if she had had Isabel Carling- 
brook’s chance, and a double allowance of “ (’s” 
to her maiden name. For Jem Cairns had what 
old women call “a way with him,” and, whatever 
kind of way that may be, it is one that young ones 
like. 

For the man was the beau ideal of a sailor. 
Well proportioned, muscular, of good height and 
fine build, with curling brown hair and a fair 
beard, close clipped; a bright gray eye, rather 
deep set; blunt, straight Saxon features; a mel- 
low voice and a hearty laugh, which showed a 
perfect set of strong white teeth. 

He was first mate of that splendid sailing ship 
the Venture, owned by Haxby & Son of Grim- 
port and Jamaica, and he passed his examina- 
tion for a shipmaster’s certificate just before his 
wedding, and-was to have taken over the com- 
mand of the Venture the very .next voyage, ow- 
ing to the retirement of Captain Dunstone, her 
old skipper, had all gone well. 

“And if you think I’ll be grudging you my 
berth, Mr. Cairns,” said Captain Dunstone, hold- 
ing out a red, hairy hand across the table of the 
owner’s office to his second in command, “ we’ve 
sailed together eight voyages for nothing. You're 
a gentleman and a smart sailor as ever 1 met, 
and no crew could ship under a better captain.” 

Cairns returned the grasp warmly, and for the 
well-earned ompliment gave: back a few simple 
words of thanks. The Haxbys, father and son, 
looked on the handsome young fellow with ap- 
proval. Bottled ale and cigars were on the table; 
bills of lading and accounts had been examined, 
checked and settled; business was over, and the 
kindly Quaker owners were ready for a little 
pleasant chat with their new skipper on the sub- 
ject of his recent marriage. 

“ Thou hast a clear four weeks before thee, 
friend Cairns,” said the elder Haxby, with some- 
thing as closely approaching to a wink as a ven- 
erable Quaker could be expected to manage. 
* Let me counsel thee to make the most of the 
time before the Venture sails for the West 
Indies.” 

“Unless, peradventure, friend Cairns decides 
to take his wife with him,” said Jeremy, the son. 

Captain Dunstone broke into aloud laugh and 
clapped Cairns upon the back, for the shot had 
gone home. 

“ To be plain with you, gentlemen,” said the 
handsome young bridegroom, frankly, “ that’s 
what I hadin mind. The cabin accommodation 
on board the Venture is fresh and comfortable, 
Isabel has a notion of seeing distant countries 
and an objection to letting me sail without her if 
it can be otherwise arranged—”’ 

“ Having heard something of sailors’ skylarks 
ashore in foreign ports,” put in Dunstone, slyly. 

“And I don’t suppose you gentlemen would 
raise any objection?” Cairns looked from one 
Quaker face to the other, and the father and son, 
as gray, round, and much alike as two dried peas, 
exchanged a smile; “ especially if I guaranteed 
the expenses incidental to a little job of painting, 
upholstering and brushing up?” 

“ We will not suffer thee to be at the charge, 
friend Cairns,” said the elder Haxby, ‘if thou 
wouldst guarantee not to go beyond a certain 
limit.” He exchanged another glance with his 
son, who nodded affirmatively. ‘‘ We have de- 
sired to show thee some suitable acknowledg- 
ment for thy gallantry in saving the life of a 
youthful relative of our family at the risk of 
thine own.” ; 

“ Aye, off the Great Cayman, in December last, 
when he dived into the middle of a school of 
sharks to save a lazy little whelp of a ’prentice 
who'd been fishing for bonitos off the jibboom end 
and tumbled in among ’em,” growled Dunstone. 
“ Sheer madness is my name for an action like 
that. Suppose one o’ those wall-eyed, white- 
bellied brutes had taken my first mate and left 
me to work the Venture home with a drunken 
Irishman like my second officer. And allfor a 
scamp of a boy who took French leave at Trini- 
dad, along with Mr. Cairn’s watch and chain and 
$40 o’ your own money! It won’t bear thinking 
of.”’ 

“ The lad was dishonest and prodigal, even as 
thou sayest, friend Dunstone,” returned the elder 
Haxby calmly; “ but he may live to be grateful to 
the brave man who saved him. As for thee, 
riend,’—he handed to Cairns a neat morocco 
case containing a handsome gold watch ang 
chain—“* we hope thou wilt live to show this to 
thy grandson, and that thy wife will accept from 
us the new furniture, fittings and piano which we 
have bespoken for the cabin of the Venture asa 
mark of gratitude for thy bravery and admiration 
for thy choice.” 

“Yow’re overwhelming me with kindness, gen- 
tlemen,” said Cairns, as the little Quakers shook 
him warmly by the hand: “and as for thanking 
you, Isabel must do that. I’m not equal toit. 
She’d have broken her heart, I believe, if you had 





stone. “ It sounds as though it ought to belong 
to a pretty girl. Now, if I were twenty years 
younger and a little less tough and tanned, there 
would be a chance for me! ” 

‘Oddly enough,” said Cairns, showing his white 
teeth in asmile. ‘I don’t know whether Wini- 
fred is pretty or not. I have never seen a portrait 
of her. But in your interests, Captain Dunstone, 


she has it.” 

And he bade the owners and the retiring skip- 
per a jovial goodby, and swung off at a smart 
pace homeward. The mile that lay between 
Grimport and the country cottage he had rented 
for the honeymoon was soon covered. Isabel 


passersby to witness the rapturous embrace with 
which the married lovers met after three hours of 
separation. 

“Oh, Jem! ” his young wife cried, as she met 
his triumphant kiss. “ You have'good‘news for 


Isn’t it true?” 

“ True as that the seasare salt and that you arg 
my wife!” Cairns passed his arms. around her 
slight waist, kissed her golden hair—for Isgbel 
was a fair heauty—and looked at her. ‘with pride. 
“ The cabin isto be scraped, painted: and new 
rigged, fit for a bride; a piano is to be shipped for 
you at the Haxbys’ expense, and this watch and 
chain are a present to me because I have been so 
lucky as to marry the sweetest-and prettiest girl 
on dry land.” . “ 

Isabel glowed at the simple flattery. Her heart 
was in her eyes.as she looked at him. 

“ They should have given it tome,” she said, 
“*because I have married the handsomest man 
and the bravest in the whole world.” She had 


heard the story of the sharks and Cairns’ dive. 
* Oh, Jem, if I had lost you then!” She could 


say no more. 

“As you didn’t know me then,” answered 
Cairns, with a twinkle in his bright gray eyes, 
“it wouldn’t have affected you.” 

‘IT should never have married! ’”’ Isabel flared 
out. “ Noother man but you would ever have 
won my heart! ” She covered one of his large, 
strong hands with both of hers. “ Say,” she 
coaxed, “ that if you had not met me you never 
would have married! ” 

**T should have been a sea-husband, like Dun- 
stone, wedded to my ship for better, for worse,” 
laughed Cairns. ‘“ Though, now that the old 
fellow is going ashore for good, he’ll be wanting 
somebody to brew his grog and fill his pipe for 
him. He wanted to know about your sister 
Winifred—whether she was as pretty as you are, 
and whether she was engaged, and I said that 
she couldn’t possibly be the one, but I understood 
she was the other.” 

Isabel began to laugh. “ How I am longing to 
see your face when you first set eyes on Win- 
nie!” she cried. “‘ What will you say? What 
will you think? Oh! I wouldn’t show you her 
photograph for the world, though I have got 
half a dozen ; it would-spoil the effect I mean to 
create.”’ 

“ Ask her to come down and spend afew days 
with us before we sail,”’ said Cairns. ‘It is, for 
one thing, only proper consideration for your 
sister, and, for another—”’ 

“‘ You are expiring with curiosity to see her!” 
interrupted Isabel, with a little gush of laughter. 
Then she pretended to box her husband’s ears, 
and he kissed her, and they went in to supper. 
Next day the letter of invitation to Winifred Car- 
lingbrook was written. The reply came back in 
due course—a letter of delighted acceptance, 
mingled with girlish expressions of grief at Isa- 
bel’s impending departure. Mrs. Cairns tossed 
the letter gayly to her husband, and watched him 
as he read it. 

“‘ The hand is like yours,” he observed. Isabel 
nodded. Cairns said no more, but gave her back 
Winifred’s letter and plunged into the perusal of 
a legal-looking document which had been deliv- 
ered at the same time. It was, in fact, a sub- 
pena to appear as witness for the defendant, 
Captain Dunstone, in a case in which the plain- 
tiff, an A. B. reduced to the ordinary rating for 
sheer incompetency, sued to recover full wages 
for the voyage recently completed by the Venture. 
“So they can’t do without me,” he said, frowning 
and pulling his fair beard, “ and all through that 
longshore swab who palmed himself off on the 
skipper for aseaman. I’ve got to leave you, Isa- 
bel, and go up to London.” 

*“ Oh!” she cried, with a dismayed intonation. 
“ How long shall you be away?” 

“ About four days,” answered Cairns, drawing 
aer hand about his neck. 

“ And I shall be all alone! ” said his wife. 

“*Can’t be helped!’ he commented. Then his 
knitted brow cleared. “ After all, my girl, it 
isn’t as though the sailing of the Venture meant 
our parting. You’ll have had enough of my com- 
pany by the time we reach Jamaica. Perhaps 
before we sight the western peak of those Blue 
Mountains I’ve told you about you'll be crying, 
‘Why did I marry me? ’—like the girl in the coun- 
try song! ” 

But the joke was lost on Isabel. 

“Oh, Jem! ” she uttered witha gasp, and a look 
of fear rose into her eyes. “If anything should 
part us I should never know a happy hour again.” 

It seemed to Cairns, as he kissed her goodby at 
the garden gate on the morning of the day on 
which he went up to London, that never any 
man had had so beautiful or so fond a wife be- 
fore. He wasreligiousina simple way, and as 
he looked up at the bright June sky overhead. he 
pulled off his hat and thanked God for the gift of 
Isabel. 

Juage how the languid air and bewildering con- 
fusion of the Court of Law agreed with this man. 
He lost flesh and color in the three days that 
were occupied by the lawsuit. When the train 
that was to carry him home rolled out of the sta- 
tion his spirits revived and rose with every dozen 
miles. For one thing, he was several hours to 
the good; he was going to surprise Isabel by com- 
ing back on the Thursday evening instead of the 
Friday afternoon. He purposely had abstained 
from telling her, in order to enjoy her rapture of 
delight at seeing him unexpectedly. The man 
was, as you will perceive, a simpleton. In all the 
years that he had gone to and fro upon the sea he 





had seen much but learned nothing of the world. 
The salt smell of the sea came to his nostrils 


I must ask my wife to give me a sight of one, if | ger 


was waiting at the gate, and there were no| 


me! I am to sail inthe Venture with you? 


not permitted me to carry her to sea.”’ 
“You won’t be in such a hurry to dive head- | #04 the gray marshes and muddy flats with the 


long down a shark’s throat when it comes to goam = ameer ta ve. gave place to Grim- 
leaving her behind you,” said Dunstone, “so her port railway ror se yo ‘y — s masts stick. 
going is as well. She’ll brighten up the cabin of | ing up beyond the tidal river bridge and the 
the Venture like a posy,” he wenton. “ Aye, I’m) docks. His new mate was getting the cargo, one 
half in love with her myself—fresh and sweet, | of beer and aerated waters, into the Venture. 





lively and cheerful, as graceful as a racing yacht, | 


and as healthy as the breeze that carries it along. 


Twenty-three, just the right age; well educated, | 


gentle, and without a mother-in-law to meddle in 
domestic affairs. Some fellows have luck! ” he 
ended, with a pretended groan of envy. 

“ Aye,” said Cairns, “ my wife is not over-bur- 
dened with friends, and that makes me more 
anxious to take her to sea with me. With the 
exception of a sister whom I have never seen, 
who is a year younger, and, like my Isabel when 
we first met, a bookkeeper and a shorthand clerk, 
she has not a relation in the world.” 

The kindly Quakers drew him on to talk of 
Isabel, how he had first met her at an evening 
party given by the wife of one of the Grimport 
merchants, and how, in contrast with the loud 
dresses and cackling voices of some other young 
women who were present—if they had only heard 
him would they have ever called him delightful 
again?—the refined beauty and simple grace of 
the lady clerk had gained in charm. He told the 
story of their brief wooing, of the wedding, a very 
simple affair and quite private, at the Grimport 
church, and described the cottage, a mile outside 
the town, which he had taken for the honey- 
moon. It stood in an old-fashioned garden, and 
there were clipped yews on each side of the gate, 
and behind was a wood where nightingales sang 
day and night—at least, Isabel said they were 
nightingales. 

“ Thy wife will have to put up with gulls and 
frigate birds at sea,” said Mr. Jeremy. “ She can’t 
take the nightingales along with her.” 

“Or her sister,” said Captain Dunstone, pity- 


ingly. “The poor thing will miss her, I’ll be 
bound.” 

“She has friends in London, with whom she 
lives,” returned Cairns. 

“Friends are a poor substitute for kindred,” re- 
marked the elder Haxby. _ 


“ She is engaged to the eldest son of these good 
folks,” said Cairns, “and I understand the splic- 
ing of the lovers is only a matter of weeks. He 
has a berth as second mate aboard an Australian 
liner, and has good pay, Isabel tells me, and so 
one may consider Miss Winifred well provided 
for.” 

‘“‘ Winifred! Is that her.name?’ cried Dun- 


| 


| 


The painters and gilders had done their work 
upon the cabin and stateroom ; the upholsterers 
were putting on the finishing touches; in six days 
more the Venture would be worked out of dock 
into the tideway; then another night at anchor, 
heaving in the pale, yeasty surges, and with the 
green break of day the Venture would sail, and 
hey for life upon the salt ocean with Isabel!, 
It was a proper cradle for love, the bosom of the 
sea. 

If Cairns had ever read any poetry, he would 
have known that these thoughts of his were poet- 


, ical, but they seemed to him the merest, most 


natural prose. He walked at a good pace along 
the country lanes, his broad shoulders well set 
back, his head up, his stick swinging. He had 
left his bag at the station ; 1t was to be sent out 
to the cottage later on. 

The quaint, thatched roof of the cottage rose 
into sight against the background of the strip of 
woodland where Isabel’s nightingales sang. 
Cairns felt a sort of sinking at the heart when he 
saw no figure waiting at the gate to welcome him. 
Next moment he laughed, thinking of the surprise 
in store. He would not goin by the front gate, 
lest Isabel should see him. There was a side 
wicket, and he stole noiselessly in that way. 
Sailors can tread as softly as cats. Jomeson 
Cairns stole noiselessly across the little lawn to 
the muslin-curtained window of the little parlor, 
the first home he had ever shared with Isabel. 


' The candles in the old-fashioned china sconces 


that hung on each side of the mantel shelf were | 


lighted. It was a damp, cold June, and soa little 


‘ wood fire crackled on the hearth. And on the 


hearth rug stood his wife, his Isabel, in a white 
gown, with a knot of roses at her breast. And 
close to her stood a@ man, young and handsome 
and a stranger to her husband, though evidently 


-class merely.—Detroit Journal. 


ts stood open; words came plain enough 
tothe greedy card eS listened. 

“ Where is she?” the stranger sald. He hada 
sallorlike look, and was dressed in a loose but 
well-made suit of serge, gilt buttoned, and with | 
the blue and white mohair braiding on the cuff 
and collar edge that is the uniform distinction of 
the officers of one of the greatest lines of passen- 
steamers. 

Isabel laughed. The laugh was round and full, 
= had init something that was unfamiliar to 

rns. 


day—for him.” F 
Obviously she meant the landlady. But the 
man was speaking— re ; 
~ “ When will he come?” 
“ Not before tomorrow.” _ z 
They both laughed, and, seeing the rosy lips, 
parted in their merriment,:so near his own, the 
stranger kissed them; and-Cairns, with a sound 
between. # curse and a sob, let go his hold of the 
— ledge-and staggered back into the gar- 
en. rag 


a wildly luxuriant hop vine, in the shelter of 
which heand Isabel had spent many golden hours 
ofthe honeymoon that had‘ ended so abruptly. 
The stricken man crept ‘in-there and crouched 
upon the seat and clutched his burning head be- 
tween his stiff hands, that were blue.as though 
with cold, and tried. to. think. He had meant to 
kill them both—to kill the: man only,.and then to 
go to her and say. . . .. What had he meant to 
say? Nothing, perhaps, except that he had 
found out, and that it was all over. Those 
flushed cheeks, would they bleach? -Would the 
laugh wither hideously from those red lips, or 
would they still smile as they asked him in defi- 
ance, “ Why did you come back sosoon? You 
knew all women were alike: '. You might 
have guessed!” 


That sent the man to his feet, as though the 
words had actually been spoken. He knew now 
that he had to go back and kill the man, there, 
before her. Nothing else would do. He remem- 
bered the revolver he carried, and slipped his 
hand behind him and drew it, and, crouching, 
moved noiselessly, with glassy, staring eyes, and 
cold, dropped jaw of death masking a living hate, 
and the burning, quenchless thirst for vengeance, 
back over the grass to the window. A slight, 
familiar, clinking sound came to him as he drew 
near. His eyes were dazzled by the light and 
color which streamed from the heart of that 
homely little dwelling. He leaned forward, hold- 
ing his breath, and with the revolver ready. 
And then he made the great, the astounding, 
the overwhelming discovery that there were 
three persons in the room, seated round a table, 
drinking tea; that one of them was the dark 
young man whom he, Jameson Cairns, had in- 
tended to kill, and that the other two were his 
wife, Isabel. And then he knew that he was mad, 
and laughed out wildly; and there was an excla- 
mation in a voice he had once loved, an uprising 
from the table, and footsteps in the little hall, and 
his wife was outin the garden, upon his breast, 
and welcoming him with soft hurried cries of 
joy, before Jameson Cairns could hide away the 
revolver. 

““Oh, Jem! ” she cried, “ I knew it was you! 
Something told me that you would be back before 
tomorrow! And now, comein and let me show 
you something, Jem! ” 

She took her husband by the unresisting hand 
and led him into the warm, bright, fragrant little 


poser parlor. Jem Cairns had had no previous 
experiences of emotions at all resembling those 


he had just gone through. He hastily concealed 
the revolver with which he had meant to shoot 
the dark young man, when the dark young man 
got up with a welcoming smile and an outstretched 
hand. 

“It is Mr. Coulson,” said Isabel, “ who is en- 
gaged to my sister. He brought her down here 
yesterday, and will come down again to take 
her back when her visit isover. And this is 
Winifred,” she went on, with a little chuckle of 
delight at Jem’s apparent bewilderment in the 
presence of a replica of herself. ‘“ You never 
guessed that we were twins, did you?” 

“* Never! ” said Jameson Cairns. He held out 
his hand to the other Isabel, the Isabel with the 
flushed cheeks and the smiling red lips, and 
she looked up at the tall, haggard man in sud- 
den wonderment and surprise at finding him so 
much older than she had expected. 

“Is he anything like what you had imagined 
he would be? ” Isabel asked, in her wifely pride. 
And the girl answered, a little dubiously : 

“Oh, yes! But, Belle—you never told me that 
he had white hair! ” 

“Because he hasn’t!” cried Isabel, indig- 
nantly. Then her eyes went to her husband, and 
she uttered a cry of consternation and alarm. 

“ What is it?’? asked Jameson Cairns. The 

warmth and the light and the relief were thawing 
the ice from about his heart. 
But he looked in the little cottage chimney 
glass as he uttered the words, and Knew that the 
snow upon his head would never be melted.— 
The Sketch. 


Humorous. 


“ Does that young. man next door to you play 
his trombone by ear or by note? ” 

“Neither. By brute force.’—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 





Isaacs—U nde suppose dey did send us a mes- 
sage from Mars, how could dey tell if ve got it? 

Cohen—Vell, dey might send it gollect undt see 
if ve paid for it.—Brooklyn Life. 


“ Pa, what’s aftermath?” ; 
“ Our meals for about a week after your ma has 
entertained her club.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


“What would you do if I should give youa 
penny?” asked the old lady. ‘‘ Madame,” replied 
the heggar, ‘I am afraid I should be compelled 
to invest it in a nerve tonic.” 


Biobbs—Mrs. Nation’s ‘lecture tour is not a suc- 
cess. 

Slobbs—No, she seems to have gone to smash 

“You see that prosperous looking man over 
there? Herobbed me of the best chance of be- 
coming rich I ever had.’ 
“ How did it happen?” 
“He refused to let me marry his daughter.” 
—Philadelphia Times. 


“ You haven’t explained how you came to have 
Mr. Smith’s chickens in your possession,” said 
the judge. 

“I’m trying to think, yer honor,” replied the 
accused ; “‘ give me time.” 

“ Very well,” replied the judge blandly; “ six 
months.’’—London Tit-Bits. 

“ Expeditions to the North pole are about the 
most reckless of investments.” 

“ How so?” 

‘* Because the returns are so very uncertain.” — 
Philadelphia Times. 


The soothsayer gazed long and earnestly into 
his palm. ‘ Beware of a dark woman! ” said she, 
finally. 

*“ Black Maria! ” gasped the bank cashier, pal- 
ing. He was deeply affected by the warning. 
Indeed, he was a changed man henceforth. He 
stole but sparingly, nor could he be induced to 
accept the superintendency of the Sabbath 
school, choosing to remain a teacher of the Bible 


The bill collector doesn’t believe in putting off 
till tomorrow what can be dunned today. 


An art school graduate recently painted the 
picture of a dog under atree so lifelike that it 
was impossible to distinguish the bark of the tree 
from that of the dog.—Tid-Bits. 


“What do you think of smashing all the plate 
glass and mahogany bar fixtures in Kansas?” 

*“It’s a good idea,” said Colonel Stillwell. “A 
genuine connoisseur is perfectly satisfied with a 
tin cup and right of way to the barrel. In nine 
cases out of ten, these chandeliers and brass 
trimmings are merely devices to disguise bad 





not to her, for he held her clasped, and her hands 
were folded round his neck, and her face—fiushed 
like a rose, though Isabel was usually pale— was 
lifted to his with a laughing, dimpling, provoking 


coquetry which Isabel’s husband had never seen | ’ “Back out, Daffy,’ 
1 


in it before. 


He saw red. and clutched at the window sill to | 


keep himself from crying out. The savage lust 
to kill possessed him; but before they died, the 
traitor and the traitress, Jameson Cairns would 
hear what they were saying. One of ‘the, case- 


“, “ What do you do?” asked the first Ass, as he 


liquor.”— Washington Star. 


Once upon a time two Bullheaded Asses met on 
a narrow Plank that Brid a Yawning Chasm 
* said the first Ass, ‘* an 

et me pass.’’ 

“ Nay,” said the second Ass; “ we will play 3 
game of Euchre to decide who has the Right of 
Way.” 

So the cards were dealt. 


“She is lying down. She has been watching all ma" 


| =" Well, be tsn’t such an old friend, but he’s 
There was a little summer house, covered with |. 


it does tonight,”’ said the shoe clerk boarder. 


turned a Trump and looked at his Hand. 

“ Why, I pass, of course,” answered the second 
Ass, throwing down his cards and pushing the 
Other to the Rocks Below. 

Moral: Never go up against Another Man’ 
Game.—Indianapolis Sun. wes 


Lots of people have more dollars than sense. 
Lawyers have many brief acquaintances. 

It’s a cold day when the. Ice Trust gets left. 
The new woman wants to brace up and be d 


Father—Now, sir, suppose I had ten cents ana 
& gentleman should give me ten more; what 
would I have? 

Bright Son—A jag. 


“No, Maude, dear; there Is no similarity be- 
tween a matrimonial agency and a match factory. 


“ Twiggs is one of your oid familiar friends 
isn’t he?’ : 


darned familiar.””—Chicago Record. 
“T never heard the wind sound so mournful as 


“Yes,” said the Cheerful Idiot. “Itis the sad- 
dest blow of all.”—Indlanapolis Press. 


“ Yes, sir,” remarked the pompous individual 
in the nolgy -clothes. “I’m a self-made man, sir 
—arfd the ag¢hitect of my own fortune.” 

‘* Well,” rejoined the matter-of-fact person ad- 
dressed,‘ it’s a lucky thing for you that the build- 
ing inspector didn’t happen along at the time.”— 
Chicago News. 





Home Dressmaking 


Hints_by May Manten. 





3772 Feasant Waist 
32 to 40 in, bust. 


The simple shirred waist has acharm anda 
definite usefulness that is peculiarly its own. 
Made from figured silks of any soft sort, the new 
Louisines, such as the birds-eye, moire and ar- 
mure, wash silks and soft crepes, it is charming 
and effective without trimming or addition of any 
sort, and made from Liberty, India, Mousseline 
and the like makes an ideal bodice for wear be- 
neath the charming little boleros that are cut out 
at the neck and short enough to reveal the belt. 
As shown,the material is figured Louisine in pas- 
tel violet, the figures being of slightly deeper hues 
touched here and there’ with lighter threads 
that give a subtle shadowy effect, and the belt is 
of harmonizing violet panne held by a gold clasp, 
but colors are always a matter of personal choice 
and afford as wide a range as that offered by 
materials. 

To cut this pattern for a woman of medium size 
44 yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 32 
inches wide or 2§ yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, No. 3772, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. : 








3777 Fancy Shirt Waist, 
32 to 40 in. bust. 
The dainty shirt waist thade with fine tucks and 


trimmed with lace or needlework is a featue of 
the season, and a well-deserved favor e. The 


best styles, and is eminently well suited 

to 
fine white goods, to linen, batiste, pate de 
ecru batiste, linen lawns, dimity, fine Madras and 
similar materials, as well 88 to s@ft silks and 
crepe de chine. When made unlined, the 
waist is fitted with shoulder and under-arm 
seams only. The lining has single bust darts 
and a seam in centre back. The fronts are laid 
in \hree backward tucks at each shoulder, which 
are stitched to yoke depth and provide becoming 
fulness below. The edges are finished by bands 
of insertion, tiny revers of embroidery being 
added near the top. The soft vest front is tucked 
to shallow yoke depth, its edges being included 
permanently beneath under the trimming on the 
right, and. closed invisibly on a fly formed under 
the insertion on the left front. 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 
4 yards of material 20 inches wide, or 23 yards 32 
inches wide with 3] yards of insertion and § yard 
of edging to trim as illustrated will bérequired. 
The pattern, No. 3777, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 








354+ Fancy Waist 
32to 40 in. bust. 


The dainty ana comfortable house jacket is es- 
sential to every well-dressed woman’s outfit. It 
fills a place that no other ?garment supplies, and 
means ease and relaxation combined with the 
satisfactory feeling of being appropriately gowned. 

The back of the jacket is smooth across the 
shoulders and is drawn in at the waist line by 
shirrings that again fall free below the belt. The 
fronts are slightly full at the neck and the right 
laps over the left, in a modified Russian style, 
while a frill of embroidery finishes the edge. 

To make this jacket for a woman of medium 
size 34 yards of material 27 inches wide, 33 yards 
32 inches wide or 2} yards 4 inches wide will be 
required. 

The pattern, No. 3774, is cut in sizes for a 22, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 








3664 Girl’s |. ong Box Coat 
4tol2 years. 


Box coats are almost uniformly becoming to 
little girls. The loose fit means comfort and ease 
in slipping on and off, and the lines are such as to 
suggest without concealing the figure. The long 
one shown has the added merit of giving a tall, 
slender appearance and of entirely covering the 
gown. Covert cloth, cheviot and beaver are all 
correct in black, blue, tan and mixed tan and 
brown, but the covert cloth is especially smart 
and is far less difficnlt to handle than the beaver. 
As illustrated, the material is covert cloth ina 
tan shade, with collar, shield and cuffs of velvet 
in the same shade, machine stitched; the lining, 
taffeta in flowered stripes. 

To cut this coat for a girl of 8 years of age 1} 
yards of material 50inches wide, 2} yards 44 inches 
wide, with } yard of velvet for collar, cuffs and 
shield, will be required. 

The pattern, No. 3664, is cut in sizes for girls of 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, nd 
size wanted, and write your name and address 





charming model illustrated exemplifies one of the 


distinctly. Mail orders filled prompts. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


“tressed 


ie 


of me. Inow domy 
WANTED :—A case of bad 
prolong life. ANS, 10 for § cents, may be 
thousand mailed to any 
Chemical Co., 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 








Thousands of housewives, the country 
over,. are using Ripans Tabules and 
find them particularly adapted to their 
“For five years I suffered 
from indigestion,” 


to myself and hardly able to attend 
‘to my little housework. I 
appétite, but what little I did eat dis- 
Sed me awfully. 
nervous and cross, and everything 
annoyed me. I began taking 


R-I-P-A-N-S_ Tabules 
and they have made a hearty woman 


that R'I’P-A‘N'S will not benefit. 
RI'P- AN on the 
the word Bi cae oe. 





MADE HER A 


Burden to 
Herself. 


—_—_——— 


FOOD DISTRESSED 
HER AWFULLY. 


says one from 
“I was a burden 


I had no 


I was weak, 






work with pleasure.” 
They Lp 
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The Horse, 


— eee 


The Three Connered Race. 


The owner of The Abbot made a serious, 


mistake in not arranging with Mr. Lawson’s 


representative for a race between The |: 


Abbot and Boralma,when the Lawson party 
was in New York with a certified check for 
$10,000 to *‘ bind the match.” It had been 


announced publicly by some one who it was | 


believed represented the horse’s owner, that 
though The Abbot would not be allowed to 
start in a race against Cresceus, Charley 
Herr and Boralma, 

The Abbot stands prepared to trot any horse 
that can be produced, for the championship of 
the world, and a stake as high as the challenger 
cares to go. Wemake no limit. A $5000 forfeit 
will command our instant attention. Preferably 
we would have the match two in three, but we 


will make no binding stipulation in this respect. | 


It can be best two in three or best eleven in 
twenty, or any way the challenger cares to 
make it. 

The above statement was made, by our 
Buffalo correspondent in his weekly letter 
tothe BREEDER. It was is in the 
AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER Of, March 5. 
A similar statement was also published in 
several other papers. It attracted the atten- 
tion of Thomas W. Lawson of. this city. 
Mr. Lawson challenged the owper of The 
Abbot to trot that horse against Boralma, 
the gate receipts to be used for certain 
specified charitable purposes. Mr. Scannell 
thought that, in case The Abbot won, the 
owner of that horse should have the privilege 
of naming the institution or objects that 
should receive the gate receipts. Mr. Law- 
son consented to this. He specified that the 
horse that won four heats in seven should be 
declared the winner of the match. 

Mr. Scannell did not object to these un- 
usual terms, and Mr. Lawson sent his repre- 
sentative to New York to deposit a certified 
check as a forfeit. After Mr. Lawson’s 
agent reached New York, Mr. Scannell, the 
owner of The Abbot, insisted that Mr. Law- 
son’s terms be changed, and that the race 
should be three in five. Of course Mr. Law- 
son would not consent tothis, and no reason- 
able man can censure him for not doing so. 
Taking everything into account, it is not 
reasonable to expect that Boralma would 
stand one chance in five of beating The 
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THE PEER, ONE OF THE BEST BRED SONS OF CHIMES. 





Notes from Providence, R. |. 

There has not been much doing here of late 
and the only live event did not materialize. The 
incident in question was a supposed match race 
between Ezra K. Perkins and Steve Briggs. The 
latter’s pacer, called Dan Messenger, defeated | 
Flying Nig (2.19t) some time ago, and Mr. Per- 
kins was not satistied with the outcome. The 
matter was discussed between the two owners 
and a match was on the tapis for last Saturday, | 
but owing to a little misunderstanding between 
the men it was not made. I understand that 
something pertaining to the money end was the | 
cause of the trouble. Mr. Perkins stated that he | 
is ready at any time to make the match, but in- 
sists that it shall be best three-in-five heats of not 
ess than half a mile. 


The pacer owned by Mr. Briggs which came | 
from Fall River is fast as lightning for a quarter, 
which distance the local horsemen have seen him 





Abbot in athree-in-five contest. 

We doubt if he would stand quite an even 
chance of doing the trick in a four-in-seven 
contest, but as he is ‘‘stouter bred” than 
The Abbot, the longer the contest the better 
would be his chance of winning. Four heats 
is not a contest of unusual length, and even 
races of seven heats have probably occurred 
every season for the past ten years. 

After Mr. Lawson’s representative re- 
turned to this city it was announced that the 


step. What the pacer can do for a half or three- 
quarters or a mile is a question. Some knowing 
| ones claim that he ean step the full mile fast, but 
| it strikes me if he was « full miler he would not 

have left Fall River and come to this city as an un- 

known. Usually some one recognizes a good 
| prospect, but in this vase all seems to be dark. I 
| do not decry Mr. Briggs’ pacer, for he has thus 
| far shown his heels to all, but I should like to 
| see him step a full mile. Brush horses are all 
| right, but give me the stepper which can go his, 
| mile. 


Apropos of Mr. Briggs’ pacer I am of the | Association. 


mare, as it is doubtful it Ed Geers can be seeured. 
I heard Johnny Dickerson’s hame mentioned, but 
it was merely hearsay. Lady Geraldine is being 
given light road work, and the colonel is confident 
that the mare will be in on the money tins sum- 
mer. 

Winola (2.094) will not be campaigned this 
season, as Tobias Burke said that the mare was 
deserving of arest. She has raeed for the last 


| three seasons, and last season Was a hard one 


for the daughter of Lookaway. © Winola will be 
turned out to pasture, but will be campaigned 
next year. 

Matters are very quiet among the horsemen in 
this section, which is due to the weather of the 
past week. While it has been more or less 


| stormy, the mildness which prevailed has led the 
| weather sharps to predict an early spring. If 


this proves true there should be something doing 
on the avenue. 

The executive committee did not hold that 
meeting last week, as quite a@ number of the mem- 
bers were away. It will take place this week 
and the matter of the horse parade will be dis- 
posed of, also the matinee race question. The 
parade will be held. 

I notice that you state that the sale of the late 
Commodore Banigan’s string will take place here. 
You are quite correct and [ expect that they will 
be sold the latter part of May, at which time a 
large dispersal sale will take place, namely, the 
stock at Woodlake Farm, the property of F. E. 
Perkins, president of the Narragansett Park 
I dropped out to Cranston to the 


owner of The Abbot would match that horse opinion, as are others, that a hobbled pacer has no | stock farm where Van Valkenburg is located, but 
| partin a gentleman’s race whether on the road | could not fiud him. 


against Boralma for $50,000 a side, best four 
in seven. No one can be surprised that 
under the circumstances Mr. Lawson ignores 
this proposition. 

Horsemen are now busy discussing the 
three-cornered race that is to occur at Read- 
ville next September for $10,000 a corner, to 
which 820,000 isadded by Mr. Lawson, the 


or track. No owner who drives for pleasure 
' should race his horse against a hobbled pacer | 
The latter bas no part among gentlemen’s races | 
and should be contined solely to professional | 
; events where he is none too popular. In all of 
| the races in which the Briggs pacer has competed 
| the contesting horses have rot worn straps, and 
| both Mr. Perkins and Mr. Blackinton would be | 


Quite a number of local horsemen attended the 
Fasig-Tipton sale last week. Eck Perkins, in 
company with Knapp Forshner, Granty and sev- 
eral others, were among the local talent. A bill 
was introduced to the City Fathers to appropriate 
a large sum for park improvements, but was de- 
feated. There was an opportunity for the speed- 
way, but it again got lostin the shuffle. Apropos 


contestants to be Cresceus (2.04), Charley | in good standing if they refused to race against of the speedway that will come when the timeis 


Herr (2.07) and Boralma (2.08), the winner 
to receive $30,000 and second horse $20,000, 
the gate receipts, which Mr. Lawson guaran- 
tees shall be $25,000, to go equally to two 
very worthy charitable institutions in this 
city. 

In discussing the probable result of this 
race, we observe that most writers base 
their calculations upon the race at Readville 
last fall, when Cresceus just barely escaped 
defeat by Charley Herr. They evidently 
overlook the fact that Cresceus was not at 
his best that day. Had he been in as good 
racing condition"as he was on Aug. 2, at 
Columbus, 0., when he beat Grattan Boy, 
Charley Herr and Dare Devil in 2.074, 2.06, 
2.06, or at Chicago, Ill., Aug. 11, when he 
defeated Tommy Britton in 2.064, 2.074, the 
race might not have been so close and ex- 
citing. 

The writer admires Charley Herr. No 
gamer horse ever wore harness or saddle. 
His owner, Mr. Cahill, is as plucky as his 
horse. Heis worthy of that $30,000 part of 
the purse, but Cresceus when on edge isla 
hard horse to beat in a three-in-five contest 
in a field of horses. He is as game as the 
best and can go as many fast heats as any 
trotter that ever lived. No other three-year- 
old trotter has ever won such an eight-heat 
race as Cresceus won at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Aug. 10, 1897. Five heats of this race were 
trotted Aug. 9, and when it was postponed 
that night, Cresceus stood 7-2-2-2-10 in the 
summary, the time of the winners being 
2.154, 2.134, 2.124, 2.12}, 2.144. 

It was in the 2.17 class, and there were 
thirteen contestants during the first three 
heats. After finishing second three times 
in 2.13}, 2.124, 2.123, this wonderful colt 
came out the next day and beat those old 
campaigners in 2.12%, 2.114, 2.114. It did not 
seem possible for a three-year-old trotter to 
accomplish such a feat without totally ruin- 
ing him. That it did not permanently in- 
jure this wonderful son of Robert McGregor 
(2.174) is evident from the fact that only 
eighteen days from the time that he won the 
noted eight-heat race at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
he beat a field of twelve aged trotters and 
seasoned campaigners in the 2.20 trot at 
Readville, Mass., in 2.144, 2.113, 2.114. The 
trotter that undertakes to beat such an iron- 
sided horse as Cresceus when the latter is in 
the pink of condition has a hard task before 
him. We are inclined to doubt if the trotter 
has yet appeared that ean do it ina field of 
horses and in a race of three in five heats. 

Boralma is a wonderful trotter. The pub- 
lic cannot judge clearly what he,may be 
capable of doing the coming season. His 
sire is a little better bred, according’ to our 
notion, than that of either Cresceus.,or 
Charley Herr. Boralma is good gaited, level 
headed and game. He has exbit ed .excel- 
lent staying powers. He has not. been raced 
nearly as much as Charley Herr and ,Cres- 
ceus, hence, it is reasonable to believe that 
he will show far greater improvement. this 
season than either of the others. It will 
not be surprising if at the close of the com- 
ing season his record is faster than.either of 
the others is at present. His sire is one of 
the stoutest-bred stallions in the Electionéer 
family. His dam also gets several’ stout 
crosses through Woodford Mambrino (2.214), 
Alexander’s Abdallah and Biggart’s Rattler. 
It has been intimated by some that the Clay 
(2.25) cross in his second dam is the soft 
spot if there be any in his pedigree. 

No doubt somejwould have had more con- 
fidence in his becoming the world’s champion 
race trotter had his second dam been by 
Anteeo (2.164), but perhaps this Clay cross 
is just what was needed to balance his pedi- 
gree to a nicety and perfect his trotting 
action. He gets good staying blood enough 
on both sides to counteract any fancied or 
real ill effect of the Clay cross in his second 
dam. The fact that he has done all that has 
ever been asked of him is sufficient proof 
that he has always had something in reserve. 
There is no doubt but that this three- 
cornered race will be one of the chief events 


of the%season. 


|a strapped horse. Inthe first race it was not | 
known that the Briggs pacer wore hobbles until | 
| the horse appeared on the®scene. 

Another owner fell a victim to the Briggs pacer | 
last Wednesday. Byron Blackinton, who owns | 
| Susie Star (2.21}),@ likely mare, and one which | 
|can pace a fast clip,made a match with the 
| Briggs pacer. The conditions were best two in 

three, and the Briggs horse won in straight heats, 
| put it was not a walkover. Susie Star broke | 
| near the finish in both heats, or she would have | 
| made it interesting for Dan Messenger. Billy | 
| Brennan drove for Mr. Briggs and Knapp Forsh- | 
ner for Mr. Blackinton. Like Alexander, Mr. | 
Briggs is sighing for new worlds fo conquer, but | 
if he has a little patience jhe will doubtless be | 
accommodated. 

I am glad to state‘that Granty is out once more, 
He has been confined to the house for some time 
with a severe cold, which threatened to develop 
into pneumonia. The president of the Auction 
Pitch Club was among those who called on 
Granty. I hear that the sessions of the club are 
not as frequent as of yore, but the regular meet- 
ings will begin with the first racing at Readville. 
All of the members are hale and hearty and active 
participants in the organization. 

W. W. Dexter started Saturday evening for 
New York to attend the Fasig-Tipton sale, and 
incidentally to look out for the interests of the 
Grand Circuit meeting. He has an appointment 
with Ed Geers and will try and arrange for a | 
meeting between the big four. The Narragansett 
Association is willing to makea bid for the big 
race if it can be brought about. Mr. Dexter 
states that the indications for a big entry list are 
favorable and that he is constantly receiving 
letters each day. He will remove to the track on 
the twenty-fifth of the present month, and that 
the track will be opened for training purposes 
about the first of April. That means we wil! 
have a large number of steppers ut the track. 

The executive committee of the Providence 
Driving Association held several conferences dur- 
ing the past week.and although it did not arrive at 
any decision, accomplished considerable headway 
in matters pertaining to the interests of the asso- 
ciation. It is as good as settled that we will hold 
a speedway parade, probably in May. The com- 
mittee will meet this week and appoint a parade 
committee and outline the programme of the 
event. The matinee committee will also be 
appointed, and itis safe to predict that we will 
have matinee races this spring and summer. 

I see J. A. Walsh of Pawtucket has two horses 
catalogued at the sale at the Madison-square 
Garden this week. Quite a number of the local 
horsemen are going down to take in the sale. 

A wide-tire law was introduced intd the legis- 
lature last week, which calls for certain widths of 
tires to be used on and after a certain date. It is 
a step in the right direction in favor of good roads 

Colonel Goff has Lady Geraldine entered in the 
Massachusetts 2.12 stake at Readville. He wil 
start the mare a couple of times before striking 
Readville, and is thinking of entering the Bonner 
2.12 class at Brighton Beach meeting. As yet, the 
colonel does not kuow who will campaign the 
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right and I hope it will be soon. 

W. W. Dexter returned from his trip to New 
York where he mingled withthe trainers and 
owners. W. W. says that his entry list to early 
stakes will lead the country, and I am afraid he 
isright. He will move out Monday to the track 
where the office will be opened for the season. 
All communications addressed care of the Narra- 
gansett Park Association will reach Dexter. 

The track will be uncovered about next week 
if the weather is right. There are several tons of 
clay and loam stored ready to be spread on the 
track, which will be worked as soon as the 
weather permits. 

The local association is thinking seriously of 
opening a free-for-all trot, or else a fast class. 
From the looks of things it seems as if Readville, 
Providence and Hartford will be the big gun 
meetings of the year, and the near proximity to 
each other will attract the circuit chasers. 

The Abbot-Boralma episode has been much 
discussed among loca! circles and both horses 
have hosts of admirers. Numerous offers of bets 
were made but no takers. The general trend of 
opinion is that the race will not take place, and it 
certainly looks that way from the roadside. All 
of the local horses are being given road work and 
on pleasant afternoons there is quite a gathering 
on the ** speedway.” “STROLLER.” 





>So 
Hartford Horse News. 


Horsemen in this section are making prepa- 
rations for the races this summer, and a number 
of * new ones” arrived last week that will be 
campaigned on the half-mile circuits through 
New England. é 

Allen Risk returned from the West with six 
heal that he purchased at the Lackey sale in 
Indianapolis, Ind. Thenames of the new comers 
are: Wayne Wilton, bay gelding (5), by Wilton 
(2.194); Hoosier Prince (2.45), bay gelding, by 
Coastman (2.084); Beline. bay mare (3), by On- 
line (2.04); Herald Boy, bay horse (5), by Whale- 
bone; Dandy, bay gelding (5), by Moquette, and 
Rowdy C., sorrel gelding (7), by Rowdy Boy. 

Wayne Wilton has # three-mile trial to his 
credit, each heat in 2.17 or better. Mr. Risk 
thinks he will surely take a mark of 2.10 this sea- 
son. Another very promising prospect is the pac- 
ing filly Beline, three years old. with a two-year- 
old trial of 2.30. Her full brother took a mark 
of 2.12 last season at Cleveland as a# three-year- 
old. Few excel her in breeding, and she is sure 
to be heard from later on. as she is liberally staked. 
Her new owner proposes to keep her for awhile 
for his own amusement. Herald Boy is owned | 
jointly. by Mr. Risk and Wesley Deming of the | 
Park View Farm, Windsor avenue. They intend 
to campaign him this fall during the fair circuit 
through the State. 

T. k. Foley of this city, proprietor of the Quiticy 
House, has a splendid prospect in. Minnie W., 
chestnut mare (6), by Onward, that he will have 
put in shape for the half-mile tracks this suntmer. 
Mr. Foley will add a number of others to his 
stable before the season opens that will be cam- 


statement, as the Fair Associatio hand” never 
allowed the selling of pools at their exhibitions, 
and so made oath each year in order to secure the 
appropriation from the State. 

The old officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, Andrew Kingsbury ; Vice-President, 
A. N. Belden; Secretary, E. F. Badmington ; 
Treasurer, F. A. Randall; Auditor, P. B. Leon- 
ard. It was voted to have the fair the third week 
in September-unless some of the usual fairs in this 
circuit are not held this year. The sum of $5000 
was appropriated for the speed classes and spe- 
cial attractions. 

Trainer Gatcomb and Dr. F. A. Ingram, V.58., 
left Charter Oak Park this week, with six of the 
Lawson horses, for the Pimlico track at}Baltimore. 
They will remain there until May 1, when they 
will return to Charter Oak track to prepare for 
the Grand Circuit races this summer. The fol- 
lowing horses were taken: Boralma (2.08), Sagwa 
(2.13}), Glory (2.144), Poindexter (trial 2.124), 
Frank Keney and First Love, formerly Mammie 
W. (2.14a8 a three-year-old). They were shipped 
by Adams Express in a special car. 

Dr. F. A. Ingram, who went to Baltimore with 
the Lawson horses, returned to Hartford Satur- 
day, and says that they had a good trip, and are 
all in first-class shape. They willbe given road 
work, and will be kept in good condition to start 
into active training at Charter Oak track, when 
they return May1. Dr. Ingram says: “ As soon 
as it was known thatthe horses had reached 
Pimlico track a large crowd came out from Balti- 
more to see them.” 

Hartford horsemen think it strange that The 
Abbot’s owner should refuse to race Boralma, the 
best four in seven heats, after stating that they 
would match their horse to go the best two in 
three, three in five, seven in twelve or eleven in 
twenty heats against any horse living for any 
sum, up to $250,000. It looks as if some one was 
afraid. The proposition of Mr. Lawson to match 
Boralma against The Abbot, best fourin seven 
heats, is thought to be a very fair proposition by 
every horseman in this city. It looks as if The 
Abbot wants something ‘easier’? than a four in 
seven, race and the public will have to be contented 
with seeing him go “ exhibition’? miles against 
“time.” The three-cornered race between 
Cresceus, Charley Herr and Boralma is thought to 
be about completed. With the addition of Lord 
Derby (2.07) a great contest should take place 
that would bring out one of the largest crowds 
ever seen ona race track. 

There will be anumber of trainers arrive at 
Charter Oak track April 1, and a great many 
more will come later on to prepare for the Grand 
Circuit races. 

Some of the horses that were seen on the half- 
mile tracks through New England last season 
will come down the *“ Big Circuit’ this year, 
among which will be Creosote, John Hooper, 
Henry P., Alberto D., Helen A. and Carmine. 

There will be a number of ‘“‘new” tracks in 
line this year, and circuits will be formed in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts to compete with the 
New England half-mile circuit. 

Waterbury, Ct., has taken dates in the circuit 
with Westfield, Holyoke, Nashua and Worcester. 
The schedule has been arranged, but it is not as 
satisfactory as last season, on account of the long 
shipments that will have to be made at the early 
meetings. The season opens in Waterbury, then 
they go to Holyoke, from there to Nashua, then 
back to Westfield, to Worcester, to Waterbury, 
Holyoke, Nashua, and so on through the season, 
making very expensive jumps for the horses. 

There is talk of a circuit with Hudson, Marl- 
boro, Milford and South Framingham tracks in it. 








paigned by him. 

Ata meeting of the directors of the Rockville 
Fair Association last Monday, the secretary was 
authorized to write to Representative Willes of 
Vernon, asking him toretract his statement made 
before the agricultural committee of the Legis- 





lature to the effect that there had been pool selling 


atthe Rockville Fair. The officers felt thatthe: 


Association had been done an injustice by sueh a 


This will make one of the best half-mile circuits in 
the country, as the tracks are close together and 
in easy reach of Boston and Worcester. 

Harry Brusie will take his stable to Charter 
Oak Park as soon as the track is in shape for 
training. 

The managers of the driving club have not de- 
cided where they will hold their matinee races 
this season yet. They have been offered the use 
of Charter Oak track, and also the East Hartford 
track. Yours truly, 

“ LE Roy.” 
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Vehicles at Lew Prices. 

We are just in receipt of the new Vehicle and 
Harness Catalogue of the Marvin Smith Company 
of Chicago, Ill. As many of our readers know, this 
is the large vehicle and harness mail order house 
which has been a regular advertiser in our paper. 
Many of our readers, indeed, are regular and 
well-satisfied customers of this house. This new 








catalogue is about the most extended and com- 
prehensive .we have seen. It is filled with 
large,. half-page cuts of all. classes and kinds 


, 


’ the vehicles contained in this catalogue, which 


struction of-every-vehiels.: Tht: desqriptions are 
full and complete even to the smallest detail. 
Thus, by a Combination of the two, itis possible 
‘for a customer to select.to, an absolute : certainty | 
exactly. what he desires in a vehicle, and he ig not 
left to guess as to any, points of material construc- 
tion.or: finish. We illustrate herewith one of 


may. be safely regarded as a. type of style, 
finish, ete. This job is catalogued under No. A 
649 and has the new season’s style, canopy top. 
The fringe and tassels are made to match the seat 
trimmings. Has fine, oil-burning lamps for use 
at night—a great measure of safety. Beautiful, 
gracefully bent fenders, high solid panel packs 
_ and spring cushions and spring backs. These, 
| with wide, roomy seats and the ong but 
| willowy oil tempered springs, make it as 
easy as a rocking chair. These people will 


“scrubby .’ 
books, telling about len of 
best adapted for oy bo ry gee far 


GERMAN KALI wor KS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 











trim a buggy and paint it any way their 
customer may wish. Another streng point in 
their favor is that they guarantee any vehicle 
they sell for two years. This guarantee means 
what it says, too. If it were not so, and if we did 
not know that the Marvin Smith Company can be 
depended upon to deal fairly and honestly with 
the people, we would not carry their advertise- 
mentsin our paper. They send usa little cut 
which we show here, that explains the directness 
of their business methods and the great saving 
itinsures the customer, much better than it can 
possibly be described. It certainly proves a sav- 
ing of all that element of expense which goes into 
the pockets of the middlemen, und which the 
buyer has to pay every time. Write to Marvin 
Smith ‘Co. at once for this new Vehicle and Har- 
ness Catalogue. Simply address them at Chicago, 


make a street address unnecessary. 


A HARD DAY’S WORK Should bring the reward 
of a good bed for your horse. The best bed for 
the money is provided by German Peat Moss. | fectly harmless. 
C. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, Boston. values Found in the best stables. 


hisskin and produce soft, silky ha:r. 





The entries for the Boston Horse Show | 
are all made, and presumably the .costumes 
are all ordered. 
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A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especis) » i 
everything is in keeping. A harnes:, 

whip, driver, and all must be quite | ke : 
Ill. They are old enough and large enough to} grooming and attention shown to the 
A horse to be lively, weil and a: 
must be properly fed. Glosserine wil : 


able 


Mesantla 
ce 


matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered, 


W. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASs., 





..« SPEEDWAY WAGON 


The Correct 
Thing for Road 
Drivers and 
Matinee Racing 
NZ 
71S 
Perfect in Construction. 
Light in Weight. 
Great in Strength. 


Swell in Finish. 
Reasonable in Price. 


. New York Agents, 


WOODRUFF & DE HART. 


1548 BROADWAY. 


For Catalogue and Prices, 


R. T. CALLAHAN, 


1474 Main Street, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


FOR SALE. 


The grandly bred young stallion Bellchimer 26347. 
horse, foaled 1893. 


found in no other stallion in the country. 


¢ Hambletonia! 
‘ Electioneer 125... 























of vehicles, The cuts are large enough to 
give the reader a very exact idea of the con- 
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JOSEPH MIDDLEBY, Lexington, Ni 





SIRE OF 
RACE HORSES 
AND 

HORSE SHOW 
WINNERS. 





Stud Fee $so. 


RENTS 


San RR Hs 2 
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ON WILKES 


' Champion Sire of Extreme Speed of His Age. 








SIRE OF SEVEN IN THE 2.10 LIST 


TWENTY-FIVE IN THE 2.15 LIST. 
THIRTY-EIGHT IN THE 2.20 LIST. 


CHAMPION 


Usual Privilege of Return. 


SIRE OF MONEY WINNERS 
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FOR FIVE SEASONS. 


swok@@ for Season of 1901, $200. 


JOHN E. THAYER & BRO., 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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BELLGHIMER 26247 


Bay 


3. Aglance at the tabulated pedigree given 
below will convince any one that the combination of great 
sires and producing brood mares in Bellchimer’s pedigree, is 


4 


Sire of ~ ¢ Green Mountain Maid 
| Apion _..........2.07 Dam of ¥in 2 
Bell Boy 5350... { Sunol... . 2 
Record ___. __. 2.198 Palo Alto, 2.08%, etc. y 
Sire of 14 in______2.30 | ( The Moor +70 
Grandsire of _ Beautiful Bells ___ : 
Tommy Britton, 2.064 Record __________ 2.294 ¢ Minnehaha 
Ete. Dam of 9 1n____2.30 Dam of 8 in 2.4 
Re Bellroy 1317 7 producing sons __. 
<> Grandam of 4 in 2.30 
e ( Hambletonia 
3S ( Aberdeen 27... _. 
D4 | oc of : ’ ¢( Widow Mach:: a” 
J entucky Union?2.07 
: ie: Beteawe “2b ) and 52 others in 2.30 - 7 
: ) "Se enry B. Pat 
% Sister to 9 in ..-2.30 | Emenne SS ( ; 
Dam of 9in ___ 2.30 ¢ Saladin Mare 
a Grandam of 6 in 2 30 
( Hambletonia 
‘ Electioneer 125 “ 
Sire of 164 in ___.2.30 ¢ Green Mounts 
SB) ‘ Daughters pro- Dam of 9 
( Chimes 5348 duced 93 in____ 2.30 
Sire of Sons sired 861 in 2.30 
The Abbot _.____ 2.033 ( The Moor > 
Fantasy. ____. 2.06 Beautiful Bells___. < 
x The Monk -__. 2.088 Dam of 9 in_--2.30 ( Minnehans 
. and 54 others in 2.3 aughters ro- Dam of >i 
FQ ‘Countess Emeiine ; duced 4 in. 2.30 
7 producing sons 
( Hambletonia 
‘ Aberdeen 27. ests : 
j | Sire of ( Widow Ma 
, Kentucky Union2.07, 
* ——— Sehuy 7... and 52 others in se 2 
Damof \ Emeline ( Henry B. Pa 
iKdith B __... i See a Ss ete 
e Dam of ( Saladin Ma 
Slater, to 9 im....2.30 Adele Gould ___2.19 
I rs t and 8 others in 2.30 
Bellchimer goes twice to Blectioneer, once through Chimes and once through | 309, 
both sons of that incomparable brood mare, Beautiful Bells. Bellchimer is also ind - 
four greatest brood mares in the world: GREEN MOUNTAIN MAID, dam oi 0; 
dam of four sires of 195 in 2.30; grandam of 9 in 2.30. MINNEHAHA, dam of > 30; 
. . i ‘) 
dam of 6 sires of 16 in 2.30. EMELINE, dam of 9 in 2.30; grandam of < 0. 
. i ra 30 
BEAUTIFUL BELLS, dam of 9 in 2.30 ; dam of 7 sires of 164 in 2.30; grandam 0! “ ni 
Bellchimer has sired but few foals, but they are uniformly good looking, sound » = "0W 
a high rate of speed. For full particulars address, 
ss. 
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